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WOODBURY. FACIAL SOAR. 


used faithfully will preserve,. cultivate or resurrect the complexion 
as the case may be, and therefore appeals to every woman. who 
possesses a mirror. Use a Face soap for the face. 25 cts. everywhere. 


Include Woodbury’s Facial Cream in your summer 
equipment to disperse that florid look and torrid feeling. 


Special -A postal will bring our Beauty Booklet. Send 10 cents for superb bound collection of portraits 
(9x 12 inches.) of 15 Theatrical Stars containing autograph letters from each, or 15 cents with samples. | 
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PARK DRIVING 


By JAMES H. TUCKERMAN 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY ARTHUR HEWITT 


URING the two brief months of 

ID spring and the three longer ones of 

autumn, when Central Park, from a 

social world’s point-of-view, is formally “at 

home,” the average attendance of horses 

within its gates is roughly estimated at 
from eight to ten thousand a day. 

In some respects the exhibition in New 
York is as remarkable as any to be seen in 
the world. It could not be American and 
be otherwise. It is remarkable for its 
amazing incongruities. In few civilized 
lands can there be found examples of a 
more ignorant or a more vicious disregard, 
not only of the ethics, but of the common 
civilities of the road; in few places can 
there be seen traps with pretentions to 
smartness turned out with such ingenious 
ideas of smartness. One might travel far 
before discovering a poorer quality of horse- 
manship. 

And in no place, moreover, where horses 
play a part can there be found a more 
thorough understanding, a more punctil- 
ious observance of those laws and courte- 
sies which gentlemen have franied for the 
use of those who go in for this sort of diver- 
sion. Neither in the Row nor on the Bois 
nor in the K6nig-Strasses of Continental 
cities can there be found a park coach, a 
gig, a victoria, or a brougham turned out 
with such nicety in detail or with a keener 
knowledge of form. As for horsemanship, 


even a bred-in-the-bone Englishman will 
acknowledge quite freely that more really 
first-rate whips come from New York than 
from any other city, barring London. 

To the mind of the casual stranger the 
equine exhibition in the Park, no doubt, is 
confined to that impressive pageant which 
is put on each afternoon between the hours 
of four and seven, and which is fondly and 
frequently referred to by the newspapers 
as ‘“‘the fashionable Park parade.” To 
one, however, more familiar with the Park 
routine and with the intricacies of its drives 
and bridle-paths the exhibition may be di- 
vided, not only into three separate and 
distinct performances, but into an old-fash- 
ioned one-ring circus as well. 

Obviously the parade as a spectacular af- 
fair is the most popular of the three. All 
that is loveliest in womankind, all that men 
envy most in their fellowman, all that is 
best in horseflesh, is represented. Meas- 
ured by length and breadth, there are seven 
continuous miles of it. It is not, however, 
until the big city is retreating Harlemward, 
and the elms have stretched their quiet 
shadows across the meadow, that the parade 
gathers in its glory. 

As England dictates the fashion in equine 
affairs, some comparison between the driv- 
ing in the Park and the driving in the Row 
seems inevitable. That the London func- 
tion should be endowed with a solemnity 
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The tandem lends its bit of smartness to the show. 


and pomp which is, in a measure, lacking 
here, is to be expected. For an American 


to take his pleasure in tranquil and un-- 


hurried mood is a task still beyond his 
strength. So far as the actual science of 
driving is concerned, honors between the 
two cities may be said to rest easy. To be 
sure, the skill of the English servants, taken 
as a whole, is superior to those of New 
York, but that superiority, like the quality 
of some of their thoroughbreds, may be 
attributed to the fact that as a people we 
have not gone in much for the breeding of 
servants, and importation of good ones is 
of very recent habit. Even now the ma- 
jority of grooms and coachmen in private 
stables are little better than the riffraff 
from London. 

If a test were to be made of the compara- 
tive numerical strength of the London 
horsewoman and the horsewoman of New 
York, the latter would lose almost by de- 
fault. Of the hundreds of women who 
take their lives and their reins in one hand 
—preferably the wrong one—and with or 
without servants work their horses through 
the dangerous afternoon traffic in the Park, 
it is probably safe to assume that not more 


than ten per cent. are equipped with any- 
thing more useful than a gee and haw know- 
ledge of driving. That so many continue 
to drive and to add their fresh loveliness to 
the beauty of the Park must be due in part 
to providence and in part to the police. 
When a New York woman, however, recog- 
nizes that driving one, two, or four horses 
is quite as much a science as a diversion it 
is a difficult task to find her superior. And 
the same thing may be said with equal truth 
of her brother. As a matter of fact, the 
most finished horsemen as well as the green- 
est are to be found in Central Park. The 
former may still be deficient in quantity 
but in quality it is distinctly at the head of 
its class. At present there are a score or 
more of American men and women who 
have made driving in some form or other 
the reason for a prolonged stay in England, 
and are admitted to be capable whips either 
in town or road work. It is in nicety of 
detail and in the correctness of his appoint- 
ments that the New Yorker excels. So 
scrupulously does he observe the laws of 
equine fashion that when his trap is turned 
out, only the most experienced servant can 
be of service to him. For this increasing 
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I'he banker seeks recreation in his spider phaeton. 


tendency towards good form, the National 
Horse Show Association, in taking into 
consideration the appointments as well as 
the quality of an exhibit, is deserving of 
much credit. Since Park driving became 
a recognized factor in the day’s fashionable 
routine, there have always been plenty of 
good horses. It is only comparatively re- 
cently, however, that owners have come 
to properly classify different types and to 
appreciate the fact that putting a coarse- 
necked, awkward-moving horse to a gig 
does not necessarily make of him a gig 
horse, nor that a brilliantly acting, beauti- 
fully modeled little cob is not a brougham 
horse merely because he is drawing one. 
So well understood has this fact now be- 
come that even the runabout horse—that 
quaint blending of the dilettante and the 
utilitarian—has a place all to himself. He 
should show more breeding, the experts 
say, than he does at present. He should 
be a little heavier and he should possess 
plenty of speed with not too much action. 

Each year the cast in the Central Park 
parade is becoming more cosmopolitan in 
character. It was not more than twenty- 
five or thirty years ago that the long-tailed, 


long-barreled and long-pedigreed horse, put 
to a mail phaéton, was the only animal that 
aristocracy would recognize, a dock-tailed 
horse was looked upon with abhorrence, an 
actor with pitying mirth. Nowadays the 
drives contain a heterogeneous collection 
that would be hard to duplicate, and the 
present market value of a horse is strikingly 
illustrated in at least two examples of dif- 
ferent types which are to be seen in the 
drives almost daily. Oneis an eleven-hand 
Welsh pony which cost $2,500, the other is 
a sixteen-three Russian coach horse which 
weighs 1,350 pounds and cost $2,000. 
Save when a horse is ailing and is out 
for a whiff from the dew-wet meadows, a 
majority of the performers are novices— 
unsophisticated young country fellows get- 
ting their first glimpse of town life and its 
strenuous way. Many of them, even those 
that are ordained for harness careers, are 
taken out under saddle. The majority of 
them are still tired and fretful from long 
unaccustomed journeys. Fresh from quiet 
country towns, the tumult of the city has 
got onto their nerves and they are ready 
for anything—to sulk, to strike, to turn 
rogue altogether. And it is this critical 











The showiest feature of park driving 
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“The flower of the New York police. 








Park Driving 


period which calls for all that a horseman 
has of delicacy and diplomacy. To return 
a frightened, peevish pupil to his stable 
after an hour’s work, his mind quieted, his 
temper and his appetite restored, and his 
heart partially reconciled to the new order 
of things, seems to many to be the refine- 
ment of the art of horse handling. 

It is well worth braving a 5 A.M. call to 
witness such a demonstration. One morn- 
ing | shared a bench with two men, one 
an Easterner and dyspeptic, the other a 
Westerner and profane. Apparently the 
two men were strangers. Presently a big- 
boned, straight-backed bay gelding, carry- 
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face, whose hands were on‘a level with the 
horse’s withers, gave him his head, and for 
a moment both remained quite motionless. 

Suddenly the gelding, obviously having 
made up his mind that he would take no 
chances with such monstrosities, whirled 
and bolted, apparently with no nearer des- 
tination in view than the Battery. The 
young man took him in hand leisurely, 
stopped him in his flight in the course of 
a hundred yards and brought him back to 
the jumping-off place. Neither in the tone 
of his voice, the attitude of his body nor 
in the use of his hands did he betray the 
slightest evidence that he was conscious of 
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Where two’s a “‘crowd”’ in a runabout. 


ing a lean-faced, stooped-backed young 
man, came swinging around a curve in the 
bridle path a hundred yards or more below 
the bench. The horse’s ears were darting 
forward and back with the precision and 
swiftness of steel-shuttles; his eyes were 
dilated and in them were fear, distrust and 
deviltry. The moment he espied the fig- 
ures ahead of him, weirdly outlined in the 
morning mist, he stopped abruptly, his 
eyes became focused on the bench and he 
gave utterance to aloud snort, which trans- 
lated into English might have stood for a 
brief but pertinently profane interrogation. 
Instantly the young man with the lean 


his mount’s state of mind. In a second or 
two the horse repeated his first remark, 
less emphatically, however, and started to 
whirl again. The young man caught him 
this time and in the next line up he had 
gained half a dozen yards toward the bench. 
This performance was repeated until finally 
the horse was juggled to a point in the path 
almost opposite the men. It had taken 
the young man some thirty minutes or 
more to accomplish this trip, but his lean 
face remained wholly impassive, quite as 
though he had just been trundled through 
the Park in an electric hansom. Nor did 
his tranquillity desert him when the horse 
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suddenly took to the lawn and, placing 
his steel trade-mark indiscriminately over 
yards of new spring turf, darted for the 
reservoir. 

The Eastern man was the first to com- 
ment upon theexhibition. ‘‘A wonderfully 
pretty bit of horsemanship,” he remarked 
to his neighbor, and a great deal of the 
native austerity in his voice, the third man 
noted, had melted into something like actual 
fervor. “Asclevera piece of jollying as a 
man would care to see,” he added. The 
Westerner gazed at him earnestly and long 
in the hesitating perplexity of one trying 
to determine whether he had a hopeless 





Driving 


The color had slowly mounted to the 
Easterner’s face, and when he made answer 
his sentences were punctuated with ice- 
bergs. “It is one of the curious anomalies 
of nature, | suppose, that a grand, broad 
country should produce small, narrow men. 
Take your own case. You seem quite in- 
capable of differentiating between a stone 
mason and a diamond cutter. To be ex- 
plicit, your ‘puncher’ is the stone mason; 
that ‘baked-faced-monkey’ is the diamond 
cutter. What would your puncher have 
done with that sensitive high-bred horse? 
He would have jammed a six-inch rowel 
into his ribs, cut him open with his quirt 





A “‘ pocket edition’”’ turn-out, 


fool or a droll jester to contend with. 
He evidently decided upon dealing with 
the first proposition. ‘‘ Horsemanship!” 
he echoed. ‘Pretty bit of horsemanship! 
Why, do you know what we'd do out in 
my country with a foolheaded hoss like 
that? We'd just turn him loose on the 
prairie with a puncher on him, empty a 
couple of guns so he could hear ’em dis- 
tinct and when that hoss got back from 
the horizon he’d know what business and 
manners was or he wouldn’t know nothin.’ 
Good horsemanship! Why, 1 wouldn’t let 
that baked-faced monkey ride a Newfound- 
land dog o’ mine.” 


and brought him back in an hour and an- 
nounced with a complacent grin that he 
was broke, and the statement would have 
been quite correct. If you could have 
found an eighty-dollar buyer for him you 
would have considered him well sold. 
When that ‘baked-faced monkey’ is done 
with his pupil one thousand dollars should 
not be an exorbitant figure.” 

The Westerner turned an aggressive 
front toward the slight-framed man beside 
him, but the other went bravely on. “You 
chaps boast of your horsemanship,” he 
exclaimed, ‘“‘and when it comes to brilliant 
dare-devilishness | grant you are justified; 














Park Driving 


but what do you know of horsemanship 
viewed as a science or an art? You can 
stay with a bucking, pitching bronco, but 
that is merely a trick—an act which any 
longshoreman with courage could acquire 
in a month. Of what avail would your 
busters and their stock saddles be with a 
clean-bred hunter that had become sour 
and sulky with bad handling or over- 
work? How would they go about to make 
a woman’s saddle horse from the raw 
material? I promise you they would be 
It is here in New 


as helpless as children. 
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Between the first and the second enter- 
tainment, ample time may be had for break- 
fast. It is not until after ten o'clock, in 
fact, that the drives are again filled with 
performers. This show is distinctly vau- 
deville in character. On its program are 
juvenile artists, green women on melan- 
choly mounts, and the horses that are 
working for that post-graduate degree, the 
initial letters of which stand for Fearless of 
All City Sights. An amateur rode out one 
day behind a pair of these pupils and in the 
course of their instruction he obtained 





The Victoria— Fifth Avenue’s chariot. 


York—in the heart of the effete East that 
you sneer at—that the best horsemanship 
on this continent is to be found.” 

“We ain’t got time enough to fool away 
on any one hoss,’’ said the man from the 
West. “We'll sell a bunch of them while 
you re getting rid of one.” 

“A statement,’ interrupted the other, 
“which altogether substantiates my views. 
You go in for quantity, we for quality. 
You are the miners, we are the artisans.” 

“T’ll bet you any part of a thousand,” 
shouted the Westerner, as his critic dis- 
appeared round the bend in the path, “that 
we've got a hoss with the C.R.X. outfit 
that can gallop rings around anything you 
dudes can lead out.” 


from their tutor a few elementary points 
in horse-schooling that may not be value- 
less to others. He learned, for instance, 
that the old theory of accustoming a horse 
to an object he is inclined to be afraid of by 
forcing him up to it and compelling him to 
give it a minute inspection is a wholly ex- 
ploded one. The proper method is to ig- 
nore the fact that the pupil is frightened at 
all or that he has anything to be frightened 
at. Let him shy and lunge, but under no 
circumstances take him back to the object 
that has caused it. To do so merely gives 
him reason to suppose that the thing is 
something he hasaright to beafraidof. By 
taking the objects as they come without 
first warning the pupil by a firmer hold on 
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New fads cannot crowd out old fashions of ‘* buggy-riding.”’ 


his mouth that here is something to be 
wary of, the theory is that he will soon 
realize himself the folly of going into hys- 
terics over it. Another point which the 
amateur learned was the dexterous twist 
of the wrist by which a horse was foiled 
in his attempt to shy over an embankment 
or into another vehicle. Instead of pulling 
a horse’s head toward the object he was 
preparing to shy from, according to the 
orthodox method, the handler, just at the 
psychological moment, jerked the animal’s 
head away from the object and in the di- 
rection he was intending to jump. This 
sudden and wholly unexpected concession 
so diverted the pupil's mind that he forgot 
all about shying in any direction. If this 
trick is performed at precisely the right 
second it will work nine times in ten. 

It is during these later hours of the morn- 
ing that the mounted squad—“ the flower 
of the New York police’”—is most fre- 
quently in action. In his long, grotesque 
coat, his ordinary street trousers, with the 
official stripe down the leg, the lack of 
straps and boots or anything pertaining to 
the trooper, the mounted policeman pre- 
sents a picture that belies his character as 
effectively as a Prince Albert coat and a 
white cravat disguises the confidence-man. 
In repose he is not an object to thrill the 
spectator with martial pride; in action he 


is worthy to ride with Charles O’Malley’s 
Irish dragoons. There are just twenty- 
seven of him on duty in the Park and in the 
course of a year he has on an average two 
runaways a day to stop. When he fails it 
is pretty safe to assume that death has cut 
him out of the running. When one is 
seated safely on some driveway bench, not 
even a fire down in the city affords a spec- 
tacle more potent to stir sluggish blood 
than a runaway chase in the Park. The 
instant an animal breaks away from its 
driver, the nearest mounted man slaps 
heels into his horse’s ribs, sounds a shrill 
note from his whistle and with all his Irish 
sporting blood up enters the race. In a 
moment his alarm has been answered and 
the whole Park is ringing with whistles. 
It is like a covey of quail on an immense 
scale calling to one another after the guns 
have scattered them. Sometimes the 
chase continues the length of the Park, 
more often it is stopped before it has really 
gained headway. 

There have been cases where two police- 
men, each clinging to opposite sides of a 
runaway’s bridle, have been dismounted 
and dragged a quarter of a mile under the 
horse’s flying feet, the thought to let go 
never entering their heads. One forgets 
the grotesque coats and the ludicrous rid- 
ing breeches then. 




















Copyright photograph by Underwood & Underwood. 


On the top of Japan’s famous peak, Fuji 





Photograph by A. B. Fhelan 


{n the cool of the woods. 





Photograph by W. B. Carrington. 


Nearing the open. 
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IN THE HAUNTS OF THE RAIL 


By BONNYCASTLE DALE 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR 


ROM far-off Southern States, where 
the warm, lazy April days should 
have tempted the Virginia Rails to 

remain, north to Rice Lake in Canada, still 
covered by its icy coat, is a long migration 
and a sudden change, but the Otonabee 
River was in flood and the early bird gets 
the best nesting place. So over its honey- 
combed, riven surface, past the many is- 
lands in midlake they sped, and dropped 
down with a hoarse croak of satisfaction 
close beside my canoe, hidden amid the tall 
dry rushes on the bog edge. 

| watched a richly-marked pair, a study 
in browns, pick up a few tiny snails and 
after peeping here and poking there run in 
under the cover of rushes. Evidently this 
piece of floating bog was their old stamping 
ground, for they examined it all over as we 
do our summer cottages, each taking a run 
to the top of a couple of spring muskrat 
houses, then returning and telling one an- 
other in rail-bird talk that everything was 
in good shape. Their communicating was 
done with a variety of notes unusual in any 
one bird, some clear and reedlike, others as 
hoarse and rough as a bullfrog’s bellow, but 
all too great for the small, plump body that 
issued them. Suddenly they ran out on 
the little black point of mud against which 
my canoe lodged, and eyed me with many 
a start and a croak, turning their bright 
eyes and sealingwax-red bills from side to 
side. They evidently thought the long, 
olive-green canoe was some great living 
thing, half-fish, half-animal, for they darted 
under the rushes and were lost to sight. 

This piece of bog had given me many 
pleasant scenes and good snap-shots in 
my interesting work of photographing the 
feathered game in their natural haunts, for 
this patch of rich, black mud and standing 
dry rush was teeming with life. The two 
large muskrat houses with their colonies of 
“kittens” squealing inside, adorned one 
end; across on the other, scarce ten yards 
distant, numbers of marsh wrens were 


building their dainty, round homes, with a 
tiny circle in each left for entrance, and 
ever as they worked they creaked out their 
harsh notes and held up their little tails at 
a most ridiculous angle. Many of those 
scarlet-tipped sentries of the marsh—the 
red-winged blackbirds—were uttering that 
rich, rolling call of theirs from every tree 
and bush and stump in all these “‘drowned 
lands,”’ while the plainer-clad females were 
busily building the roughly woven homes 
amid the standing rushes. 

A mudhen sat watching me across the 
little pond; a corn crake ran in and out 
collecting wild-rice straw, crimping it by 
passing it through her bill, while her mate, 
with his dapper little body as brilliant as a 
paint box, lazily watched her, and occa- 
sionally refreshed himself with a juicy snail. 
Everywhere, from rush root to tall swamp- 
maple top, the snails swarmed in countless 
millions, providing many days’ good feed- 
ing for all these industrious marsh dwellers. 
With a whirr, a Hooded Merganser flew up, 
dropped gracefully into the water, stared 
at me for a moment with his black and 
white “hood” quavering with attention, 
and then with an alarmed quack, rose and 
sped over the marsh, the bright April sun 
flashing in points off his beautiful plumage. 
All nature was astir this bright day, and 
earth, air and water were fairly alive with 


“her many animated wonders. 


Many a day, as the canoe wound in and 
out through these long marshes, stopping 
here and there to snap a rare sight, or 
driven far in amid the rushes, when time 
exposures, concealed camera and unique 
results were the order of the day, has it 
stopped beside the bog island on which the 
Virginian Rails had selected a nesting spot, 
but look ever so closely no sign was there 
to indicate its position. Of all the birds 
that carefully conceal their nests by thor- 


--oughly matching them with the surround- 


ings, these rank among the highest. A 
clump of rushes with the tops interwoven 
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by growth and wind, had been chosen and 
the entire center carefully pulled out. In 
this standing, hollow column was woven a 
nest, fitting so exactly and matching the 
rushes so perfectly that it was passed with- 
out knowledge time after time, until finally 
the female ran out of the two rush stalks 
that formed the entrance and located it for 
me. | found she had daily laid an egg, 
until now eight red-spotted ones almost 
filled the well-woven basket that held them. 
At my close approach she ran off the nest, 
calling in a harsh gutteral for her mate, 
whose ready answer sounded close at hand. 
More bold than she, he stopped for a mo- 
ment, uttering low notes, then walked into 
the nest, and after being satisfied the eggs 
were intact, he emerged and eyed me with 
great boldness, deeply interested in the 
camera “‘hide” | was arranging. 

When the arrangements were made, | 
withdrew into a neighboring clump of 
rushes, lighted my pipe and awaited the 
female’s return. In afew minutes the long 
red bill and bright eyes appeared from be- 
hind the rushes and she stood nervously 
examining the camera, and thus she was 
taken. A long time elapsed, after my pad- 
dling up to reset the camera had driven her 
away, before she returned. With dainty, 
mincing step she advanced further into the 
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scene, and at the click of the shutter turned 
and ran for cover, giving me a picture with 
an excellent reflection in the water. Again, 
after a wait that used up a large stock of 
patience (for fully two hours elapsed before 
the plump little brown and buff beauty put 
in an appearance), she sedately walked out 
along the bending rushes that wetted her 
grayish-brown legs, and stepped between 
the rush pillars of her home, where for the 
third and last time she was “‘caught.” 

Three weeks later it was hard work to 
push in as far as the floating bog that held 
the nest, but it was empty, and seated on a 
sunny muskrat “haul-up” was her lady- 
ship and five yellowy, grayish-browny lit- 
tle darlings, that fled with a rapid patter- 
ing of feet over the lily pads and long 
floating rushes. With many low calls the 
mother quieted them, evidently not great- 
ly fearing the olive-green monster. Then 
through long mosquito-haunted hours | 
waited fora ‘“‘snap,”’ until finally they all 
gathered on the black mud near the musk- 
rat’s house, and all looked fair for a good 
picture. Just at that moment a “kitten” 
plunged out of the subterranean entrance 
of the house and came to the surface near 
the Rails, and with a laugh at the scurry 
of the birds I picked up the camera and 
poled off. 


MORNING ON THE MAINE COAST 


By ALICE F. TILDEN 


The dawn’s a-lyin’ silent on the ragged aidge of Maine, 
With an arm o’ mist a-windin’ round a tree; 

While there aint no signs of stirrin,’ ‘cept a twitterin’ in the woods, 
An’ a lonely seal a-swimmin’ out to sea. 


Now the sky ’s a-turnin’ yeller, though it ’s kinder pale and cold, 
An’ there aint a breath o’ wind to stir the grass; 

An’ little clouds are clutterin’ up the view, all pinky-gold, 
An’ the water ’s quiet as a lookin’ glass. 


All the trees are pointin’ up to heaven and down into the sea; 
‘Till a little breeze comes crinklin’ up the bay, 

To smash the lookin’ glass to bits and chase away the clouds; 
An’ the sun comes shovin’ up. An’ then it’s day! 








E. Q. C. Judson (Ned Buntline). Hon. W. F. Cody (Buffalo Bill). Texas Jack. 


As ‘Scouts of the Prairie ’’ in Ned Buntline’s play of that name. 
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SOME OLD SCOUTS AND THEIR DEEDS 


By DAVID 


ILLUSTRATED BY RARE, OLD PHOTOGRAPHS 


HE old scouts have followed their 
last trail, memories of them are fast 
dying, and only when some rare 
bundle of photographs is dug from a for- 
gotten corner are their weather-beaten 
faces recalled to a new generation and an- 
other era. ‘Buffalo Bill” is the unique 
exception as a link between the days of the 
wagon-trail, plainsman and Indian fighter 
and of the trans-continental express train. 
It is not easy to realize-this picture of 
Colonel Cody as General Miles drew it from 
his own early recollections: 

“He had a contract to supply the rail- 
road construction gangs, then creeping 
across the plains, with buffalo meat. | 
remember him as a young man in the twen- 
ties, tall, stalwart and of magnificent phy- 
sique. His golden locks were worn long, 
he had brilliant dark eyes and almost per- 
fect features. He was a daring rider and 
one of the most expert riflemen | ever saw. 
He excelled in the wild rush after a buffalo 
herd and could kill more buffalo during a 
single run than any other man | have ever 
known. He not only took the risks of the 
desperate chase, but he and his party had 
to be constantly on the look-out for hostile 
Indians.” 

But the scouts won their spurs far from 
railroad tracks, and theirs was the duty to 
blaze the way for the settler and his civil- 
ization. The army in the Philippines has 
its alert chroniclers, ready to cable the 
news of every skirmish. The heroes of the 
West wrought their iron deeds far from 
the “special correspondent,’’and the scout 
who cast his lot with the handful of troops 
in some last stand was lucky to have his 
name mentioned in the official list of cas- 
ualties sent to Washington. Here is a lit- 
tle story picked at random from scores of 
episodes as desperately heroic: 

In 1874, a little army column moved 
from Fort Dodge, Kansas, against the 
Cheyennes, Arapahoes, Comanches and 
Kkiowas, whose combined war-path was 
making a devastating swath. One detach- 
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IN THE COLLECTION OF ROBERT COSTER 


ment, under Lieutenant Frank Baldwin, 
consisted of a body of trailers, guides and 
scouts, twenty-five frontiersmen, who were 
expert shots and plainsmen. With them 
was a party of friendly Delaware Indians. 
The column—infantry, cavalry and artillery 
—moved south a hundred miles, to Camp 
Supply. Then, guided by one of the great- 
est scouts of his time, Ben Clark, the march 
was laid across the Staked Plain, or El 
Llano Estacado, toward the Adobe Wall in 
the Texas Panhandle. 

This column marched at the rate of 
twenty-five miles a day, s'.ifering such 
hardship and privation as men have been 
seldom called to endure. There was no 
water in the beds of the streams, and the 
few stagnant pools were so full of gypsum 
that the men could not even drink coffee 
made of it. They were crossing a desert 
waste in which the heat rose to one hun- 
dred and ten in the shade day after day, 
without a cloud to break it. After the 
trail of the Indian marauders was struck, 
the infantry and cavalry marched sixty- 
five miles in two days. 

Early one morning, Baldwin’s detach- 
ment of scouts entered a gap in the bluff 
which skirted the Staked Plain. Two hun- 
dred and fifty Indians charged from the 
bluffs on both sides of the little advance 
party. The frontiersmen dropped to earth, 
and the fight opened at once, while they 
used their rifles to the best advantage. 
The friendly Delawares went into action 
with a rush, and their old chief, Fall Leaf, 
more than seventy years of age, rode up 
and down the line, his gray hair streaming 
in the wind, as he yelled to his men. This 
slender force held its ground, and opened 
the ball in masterly fashion, until the regu- 
lars came up on the run, eager to join the 
game. 

At a desk in a stately office of the War 
Department Building in Washington, sits 
a grizzled soldier of dignified aspect, who 
wears the stars of a lieutenant-general on 
his shoulder-straps. On that fierce morn- 








Seth Kinman, a veteran California hunter and trapper. 


ing in this blazing hell of a country, he was 
a captain of cavalry, as fresh for a fight as 
if he were not physically worn to a stand- 
still. As his troop flung itself into line, 
Captain A. R. Chaffee made one of his little 
battle-speeches, and then shouted as he 
charged: 

“If any man is killed, I’ll make him a 
corporal on the spot.” 

The Indians broke at the charge, and 
retreated twenty miles, over which they 


were hotly followed. It was as rough 
country as mortal men ever tried to fight 
in. Through hills, buttes, ravines and 
cafions, across the dry bed of the Red 
River, the pursuit continued without fal- 
tering. The men suffered tortures, and 
many of them, during this chase, opened 
veins in their arms to moisten their black 
and swollen lips with their own blood. 
The scouts were doing their duty, side by 
side with the troopers. A wagon train re- 














Little Crow—famous fighting chief. 


turning from Camp Supply with stores for 
this column was surrounded by more than 
two hundred warriors. The escort of 
troopers would not abandon its precious 
convoy, and could not fight a way through. 
A young scout, named Schmalski, dashed at 
night, on horse-back, out through the close 
line of besiegers, and was chased for several 


miles. He was near capture, when his 
horse ran into a herd of buffalo, and he es- 
caped in the tumult and darkness. A little 
later, his horse stepped in a hole, threw 
him, and he lost his rifle. He went on all 
night, wore out his only horse, and pressed 
on, unarmed and on foot. By day he lay 
hidden in the brush, and trudged through 








Curly, Custer’s scout 


the hostile country at night, without food 
or water, until he reached Camp Supply, 
where Colonel Lewis at once organized a 
relief column. 

A little later, a detachment of six men 
was carrying dispatches from a command 
near Red River to Camp supply. Of the 
six, two were scouts, Amos Chapman and 
William Dixon. The others were cavalry- 
men. Far from any refuge they were sur- 
rounded by nearly two hundred Indians. 
They sought shelter in a buffalo wallow, 
and prepared to hold their ground. The 





The only survivor of the Little Big Horn battle. 


attack came at six o'clock in the morning, 
and the long, long day stretched before 
them. In the first rush, four of these six 
men were wounded, Private Smith mor- 
tally so. The other hurts were severe. 
They were hemmed in on all sides in an 
open plain, and were outnumbered almost 
twenty to one. One of the scouts, while 
a severe fire was being poured in at them 
at close range, succeeded in throwing up a 
scanty entrenchment with his bowie knife 
and his bare hands. His comrades held 
the Kiowas and Comanches off until this 











Indian Chief, Irétabe 


little help was ready as a refuge, and _ they 
moved into the trench, the wounded walk- 
ing with brave and painful effort. 

Although Private Smith was wounded 
unto death, he sat upright in the trench to 
conceal his crippled condition from the foe. 
From early morning until night, this hand- 
ful of five men was under an almost con- 
stant fire, often at such short range that 
they could bring their pistols into play. 
Thus they fought for their own lives and 
defended their dying comrade, without 





Mohave Tribe. 


food, and for drink only a little muddy rain- 
water mixed with their own blood. They 
killed more than a dozen Indians and 
wounded above a score. 

Relief came that night, but it was thirty- 
six hours after their first attack before 
medical aid and.food could be given them 
at the nearest post. Private Smith died 
before camp was reached. Every man was 
wounded, Scout Chapman severely, and 
Scout Dixon several times but not danger- 
ously. This band of four soldiers and two 





Captain Jack Hayes—scout and writer. 


scouts were of those who had been fighting 
and marching for weeks amid the most 
dreadful privations. They were worn to skin 
and bone, but their souls were as “big as 
all outdoors,” and they flinched at no odds 


under Heaven. And by such men as these 
was this nation made. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Custer, who campaigned 
with her gallant and brilliant husband in 
the red days on the border, learned to know 


the scout and the metal he was made of. 
She has paid him this tribute: 

“T know well that when off duty the 
scout is often in affrays where lynching 
and outlawry are every-day events of the 
Western towns, but that had no effect upon 
the men’s sense of honor when an officer 
reposed a trust in them. Wild Bill, Cali- 
fornia Joe, Buffalo Bill, Comstock, Charlie 
Reynolds, and a group of intrepid men be- 














Kit Carson, a ‘‘ Maker of the West.” 


sides, who from time to time served under 
my husband, would have defended with 
their lives any of us women put in their 
charge. I remember with distinctness 
what genuine admiration and gratitude 
filled my heart as these brave men rode up 
to my husband’s tent to receive orders and 
dispatches. 


“From my woman’s standpoint, it re- 
quired more and a vastly higher order of 
courage to undertake their desperate jour- 
neys than to charge in battle. Imagine, 
then, my admiration when my husband 
sent me letters by these scouts, and I saw 
them, ready to return to him through a hos- 
tile country, swing lightly into the saddle 
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and gallop off, apparently unconcerned, 
and freighted with our messages of affec- 
tion.” 

The name of Custer recalls that scout 
whose sombre fame is hung upon so unique 
a distinction, that its mention recalls the 
horror of the tragedy of the Little Big 
Horn. For this Curley, an Upsaroka Crow 
Indian scout, was the only survivor of the 
Seventh Cavalry force, nearly three hun- 
dred strong, who died around their leader, 
General George Armstrong Custer, in June, 
1876. Curley alone lived to struggle, half 
crazed, from that bloody field, and reach 
General Terry with an incoherent tale of 
the obliteration of Custer’s command. 
And for years, or until Indians who had 
been with the attacking force had become 
tamed and willing to talk of that awful day, 
Curley’s story was the only record of the 
last fight of Custer. 

The story of the “last stand” is a famil- 
iar one. But the scene was once sketched 
in a few bold strokes by Walt Whitman in 
trying to describe the heroic canvas by 
John Mulvany, called ‘“Custer’s Last 
Rally,”’ and his words are worth a place 
here as a setting for Curley’s part in the 
drama. 

“Forty or fifty figures,” wrote Walt 
Whitman, “perhaps more, in full finish and 
detail, life-size, in the mid-ground, with 
three times that number or more through 
the rest of the picture, swarms upon swarms 
of savage Sioux in their war-bonnets, 
mostly on ponies, driving through the back- 
ground, through the smoke like a hurricane 
of demons. A dozen of the figures are 
wonderful, altogether a Western, autoch- 
thonic phase of America and the frontiers, 
culminating, typical, deadly, heroic, to the 
utmost. Nothing in the books like it, 
nothing in Homer, nothing in Shakespeare; 
more grim and sublime than either, all na- 
tive, all our own, and all a fact. 

“A great lot of muscular, tan-faced men, 
brought to bay under terrible circumstan- 
ces, death a-hold of them, yet every man 
undaunted, not one losing his head, wring- 
ing out every cent of the pay before they 
sell their lives. Custer, his hair cut short, 
stands in the middle with dilated eye and 
extended arm, aiming a huge cavalry pistol. 
Captain Cook is there, mortally wounded, 
blood on the white handkerchief around 
his head, but aiming his carbine coolly, half 
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kneeling. His body was afterward found 
close to Custer’s. 

“The slaughtered and half-slaughtered 
horses make a peculiar feature. Two dead 
Indians, herculean, lie in the foreground, 
clutching their rifles, very characteristic. 
The many soldiers, their faces and attitudes, 
the broad-brimmed Western hats, the pow- 
der smoke in puffs, the dying horses with 
their rolling eyes almost human in their 
agony, the clouds of war-bonneted Sioux in 
the background, the figures of Custer and 
Cook, with indeed the whole scene, inex- 
pressible, dreadful, yet with an attraction 
and fierce beauty that will remain forever 
in my memory. A sunny sky and clear 
light envelop it all.” 

Such was the inferno from which the 
scout Curley escaped. He stayed with Cus- 
ter until the end was in sight. Then he 
wiped from his face the war-paint of his 
tribe, shook down his hair, and stole, in 
the powder smoke and uproar, toward the 
charging Sioux. He saw one of them fall 
from his pony, and picking up a dead-man’s 
blanket, Curley wrapped it around him, and 
ran to the pony of the wounded Indian. 
He was able to mount it without detection, 
and pretended to ride toward Custer’s lines. 
Watching his chance, he dashed up a nearly 
ravine, and was out of the battle. 

Then he rode for his life and managed to 
reach General Terry, who was coming up 
the Big Horn river on the steamer Far 
West. The General could not credit the 
awful news, nor could Curley give more 
than a most confused account, as he was 
almost insane with terror and grief. Alas, 
when the surviving cavalry of Reno and 
Benteen was able to occupy the field, they 
found it was all as Curley said. The bodies 
lay as they had fallen, by troops, in-line- 
of-battle-formation, noble windrows of the 
dead, behind them the subaltern officers, 
in front of them the troop commanders. 
Thus their bodies wrote on the bloody 
grass the story of their heroic death, with- 
out panic, without fear, soldiers to the bit- 
ter end. 

When Curley had recovered from the 
shock, he told what he recalled through an 
interpreter, whose rendering was partly as 
follows: 

“Curley says he went down with two 
other Crows, and went into action with 
Custer. The General, he says, kept down 











Sam Houston 


the river on the north bank four miles, after 
Reno had crossed to the south side above. 
He thought Reno would sweep down the 
valley so that they could attack the Sioux 
villages on both sides, he believing Reno 
would take them at the other end, while he 
(Custer) would go in at the lower end. 

“‘At last Custer found a ford, and dashed 
for it. The Indians met him, and poured 
in a heavy fire from across the river. Cus- 








pioneer, scout, soldier and statesman 


ter dismounted his men to fight on foot, 
but could not get his skirmishers over the 
stream, and meantime hundreds of Indians, 
on foot and on ponies, poured over the river 
(which was only about three feet deep), and 
filled the ravines on each side of Custer’s 
men. 

“Custer then fell back On some high 
ground behind him, and seized the nearest 
ravines. The Indians wholly surrounded 
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Custer, and poured in a terrible fire on all 
sides. They charged Custer on foot in vast 
numbers, Curley says, but were again and 
again driven back. 

“The fight began about two o'clock, and 
lasted until the sun went down over the 
hills. The men fought desperately, and 
after the ammunition in their belts was ex- 
hausted, they went to their saddle-bags and 
got more and continued to fight. 

“He says, also, that the Big Chief Custer 
lived until nearly all his men had been 
killed or wounded, and went about en- 
couraging his soldiers to fight on. Curley 
says that when he saw Custer was sur- 
rounded he watched his chance until the 
Sioux charged among them, and they did 
not know him from one of their own men. 
He caught a pony, and got away. 

“When he saw the party was to be all 
killed, Curley says he went to Custer and 
begged him to let him show him a way of 
escape. He waved Curley away and rode 
back to the little group of men to die with 
them. Curley says he did not leave Custer 
until the battle was nearly over. He is 
quite sure the Indians had more killed than 
Custer had white men with him. 

““Custer got shot in the left side before 
Curley went away, and sat down with his 
pistol in his hand. Another shot struck 
Custer and he fell over. The last officer 
killed was a man who rode a white horse. 

“Curley says, as he rode off, nearly a 
mile from the battle-field, he saw in a ra- 
vine a dozen soldiers fighting with Sioux 
all around them. He thinks all were killed, 
as they were dismounted and were out- 
numbered five to one. (These were no 
doubt part of the thirty-five men report- 
ed missing in General Terry’s dispatches.) 
Curley says he saw one cavalry soldier who 
got away. He was well mounted, but had 
been shot through both hips, and Curley 
thinks he died of his wounds, starved to 
death, or more likely his trail was followed 
and he was killed by the Sioux.” 

Nearly thirty years after the battle, Two 
Moons, a Sioux who was in the attack, told 
his recollections of that day, and said of 
the last moments of this magnificent “last 
stand”’: 

“At last, about a hundred men and five 
horsemen stood on the hill, all huddled to- 
gether. All along the bugler kept blowing 
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his commands. He was very brave, too. 
Then the five horsemen’ and the bunch of 
men, maybe forty now, started toward the 
river. A man on a sorrel horse with a 
white face led them, shouting all the time. 
He was a brave man. He wore a buck- 
skin shirt, and had long black hair and a 
long black moustache. His men were all 
covered with dust. He fought hard with 
a big knife. All the soldiers were now 
killed, and the bodies were stripped. We 
came to the man with the big moustache, 
he lay down the hill toward the river. The 
Indians did not take his buckskin shirt. 
The Sioux said: 

“<This isa big chief. This is Long Hair’ 
(Custer). 


“I don’t know. I have never seen him. 


’ But the man on the white-faced sorrel was 


the bravest man I saw.” 

This brave unknown, with the buckskin 
shirt and the long black hair: what an 
epic figure he makes, as he leads the forlorn 
hope in the last counter-charge, ‘‘shouting 
all the time,” fighting hard “with his big 
knife!” He was one of the scouts with 
Custer’s column, that is all that is known 
about him. And for him was also reserved 
the honor accorded the General who died 
there, that his body should not be stripped 
after death, because of his conspicuous 
bravery in his last hour. 

Of such breed were the scouts who bled 
and fought and suffered with those little 
columns in blue that tracked across the 
plains in the days that are no more. Kit 
Carson, king of them all, scout, soldier, and 
general, rose from the ranks of the West- 
ern hunters and trappers, fighting Indians, 
Mexicans and Confederates, as his duty 
called. Of such stuff were made such men 
as Seth Kingman and Jack Hayes, whose 
photographs tell better than any eulogy 
could do, in what heroic mould they were 
cast. Stern, resolute, light-hearted when 
there was time for it, standing on their own 
two feet against the world, self-sufficient 
and as “‘hard as nails,” they were Ameri- 
cans to be proud of. The East does not 
know their handiwork, but the West reads 
it in its soil, and in the most vital pages 
of its history. Conditions made the men 
to meet them, and they turned to and 
whipped conditions to a standstill like the 
giants they were. 
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Along the trout brook, 








AN OCEAN GLADIATOR 


By ULRIC DAHLGREN 


DRAWINGS BY J. I. CUYLER 


HE Novice and the Amateur lay 
dozing in the cabin of the sloop Nas- 
sau as she swung to and fro on the 

tide of Woods Holl harbor. A wind-swung 
halyard beat against the mast, flap—flap— 
flap—flap, with measured rythm, and the 
harbor ripples, blown before the gusts of 
east wind against the bow, sounded inside 
with gurgle as sweet to the ears of a sailor 
as the murmur of a forest brook to a woods- 
man in May. 

The east wind had blown for days and 
no start had been made, for it was common 
report that a sword-fish would not show 
his fin on the surface when the cold Atlan- 
tic wind blew on the shores of Nantucket 
and the Vineyard from the fog-bound 
shoals of Georges. A vacation from work 
in the laboratory and in the studio was 
rapidly passing, and the two in the cabin 
had fallen into a state of mild despair. 
True it was that a friend of theirs, a hearty 
old fisherman-farmer of bleak Cape Cod, 
had started out in his sloop two days be- 
fore, telling them that he would “bring in 
a sword-fish or stay out there,’ but he had 
not returned, and still the fog-rifts blew in 
from the east; the lights moved on shore; 
more belated small craft came in for shel- 
ter, and the gloomy evening deepened into 
a wet and windy night. 

Presently, to their sleepy yet watchful 
ears, came the rush of an approaching sail- 
boat. A rattle of blocks and a flapping of 
sails, and then came a hail, ‘aho-o-0-oy 
there, Nassau,’’ repeated until the Amateur 
climbed out on the wet deck and heard 
a voice shouting from the passing sloop, 
“‘swordfish....keg under water... .iron 
pulled out... .full of them....east wind 
....chock off Nomans.”’ 

The enterprising old captain had kept 
his word. 

Morning came with the sun blurred in 
mist. It was up with the mainsail, topsail 


and staysail, up with the anchor, and then 
as the backed jib rose and headed the sloop 
off before the wind, she swung her long bow- 
sprit with the little iron stand on the end, 


toward the Nomanesset shore and headed 
for the “hole.”” Reaching through the swift 
tide of this dreaded passage which carried 
her at railroad speed past the foaming 
rocks and struggling buoys, she was put 
square before the wind, down the shore of 
Buzzards Bay and toward the open sea. 

Cool, sweet-smelling air sang through 
ropes and rigging and, filling out the reefed 
sail, drove the sloop over the gray-green 
water. One could lie on the steady deck 
and watch the green land pass in a long 
procession of stone-walled fields and scrub- 
pine woods, the gray rocks standing out 
here and there and lining the beach below. 

About nine in the morning the wall of 
land openea, first its crest of woods and 
fields, then its lower meadows and lastly 
the shingle beach, to show a broad stretch 
of water leading into Vineyard Sound with 
Gay Head standing seven miles beyond. 
Slipping through with the swift current the 
sloop met a head tide in the sound, which 
she stormed against for an hour or more 
until past Gay Head. 

A fleet of lumbering merchantmen was 
running heavily up the sound before the 
wind. Among these coasters certain trim- 
looking sloops and schooners in the distant 
west were reaching towards the south, out 
of this soiled line of everyday travel; bend- 
ing before the wind with all they dared 
carry and racing toward the green plain 
that lay beyond lone Nomans Land. They 
were members of ‘‘the fleet’? that lay out- 
side at sea swordfishing, and having come 
to port to sell their fish they were hurrying 
to return. When Nomans Land came into 
view, still others could be szen as mere 
specks in the distance. As the minutes 
slipped into hours, Gay Head became a 
distant mark behind and the tiny shingled 
fishing shanties on Nomans Land glim- 
mered in the sun. 

The Nassau was running off the land 
to find the black school of swordfish, but 
there was not much prospect of seeing any 
within ten or fifteen miles of Nomans Land. 
She first sighted the sails of the fishermen 











“The huge sword-fish shook himself in mid-air.”’ 


late in the afternoon, growing in numbers 
and size until the fleet was cruising all 
about. Her crew was keenly watching for 
a swordfish but, like many others, was un- 
successful. She ran here and there as the 
day waned, searching for a moving speck 
in the distant reaches of water, but saw 


none during the remaining hours of day- 
light. 

The wind fell, and already several little 
vessels had dropped their sails with creak- 
ing blocks and swung to the tide on their 


anchors. The tern gulls, flapping swiftly 
and steadily toward the north, gave one 
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‘** The stabbing harpoon was used to strike him in the gills.”’ 


the feeling that he, too, ought to go home, 
that it was no place to stay in the coming 
night, until he looked about and was re- 
lieved by seeing the large sea-gulls dropping 
down contentedly on the water in groups, 
and clucking a briny cluck as they settled 
themselves to rest like chickens safe on 
their roosts on the distant land. Instinc- 
tive human fear was forgotten, rather than 
relieved, by the tiny dancing ‘Mother 
Carey’s chickens” as they circled and 
dipped, light as feathers, on the surface of 


the sea, keeping in groups like children at 
play. 

Deeper the evening shadows fell and the 
lights of other vessels twinkled as they rode 
the long swells. An easterly breeze sprang 
up and a council of captain and crew on 
the Nassau decided that one reef and “‘lie 
to’ was a more prudent course than an- 
choring. The reef taken and the sloop 
lying head off shore on the port tack, the 
cabin lights were put out, the sloop’s run- 
ning lights lit and put in place, and alter- 
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nate watches during the night arranged 
for. 

Sleep came slowly to the man lying on 
the cabin transom. The vision of the cabin 
door above him, the edge of the cockpit 
with the boom swinging overhead, the fig- 
ure in silhouette, of a friend quietly seated 
on the rail, smoking, as the minutes length- 
ened into hours; the creak of the swinging 
spars, and the gurgle, swash, chunk, drip, as 
the sloop rose and fell to the easy seas; and 
the thoughts of solitude and night on the 
ocean will linger cng, to be fanned into 


flame in more prosy times, by the smell of 


a bit of tarred rope or musty wood. 
The second watch went up and out into 
the night to keep guard until morning: 


How cold the summer air had become at’: 


midnight! Afar, as the boat lifted to a 
larger swell, the flashlight on old Gay Head 
beamed out in red or white. Around to 
the east a few riding lights of fishing ves- 
sels shone and seemed nearer because the 
night was so dark. A glance at the sky in 
July at two in the morning is usually suf- 
ficient to tell what wind and weather one 
is to have during the coming day, and this 
seeming fair, both friends took a nap which 
lasted until about sunrise. On awakening 
they found the Nassau rolling aimlessly 
on the surface of acalm sea. The fiery sun 
shed broad blotches of copper on the oily 
sea, and wreathes of mist melted as they 
were swept up by the last puffs of the dying 
easterly breeze. 

The Novice and the Amateur cooked a 
breakfast of coffee and fish. Then Ama- 
teur went out into the “pulpit,” got har- 
poon and dart ready, and untwisted the 
lines that had kinked in the night with cold 
and dew. Novice took the wheel, tight- 
ened up the rigging, shook out the reef and 
coiled the sheets in position to be easily got 
at. A look around showed that during the 
night the other boats had anchored and 
that the tide and light east wind had 
drifted the Nassau down over the long nar- 
row ripples called “sixteen mile rip” by 
the Noman Landers and, in all, about six 
or seven miles to the westward of the an- 
chored fleet. 

And now kind fate began to show her 
hand. A tiny breeze-ripple started to 
work in from the west-by-south, playing 
with catspaws on the oily water, skipping 
over the “tide slicks” in which winrows of 
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weed and barnacles drifted, as the Nassau 
began to move slowly forward. Then a 
ripple was heard under her bow and she 
was off on a smooth sea that danced with 
twinkling ripples under the sun. 

Novice at the wheel dropped his pipe and 
pointed speechless to the south. Amateur 
turned and saw a sharp white splash of 
broken water about two miles away. This 
must be investigated and, as the sloop 
already was headed right for the locality, 
she was kept on her course. About fifteen 
minutes later both Amateur and Novice 
saw a long, lithe body, colored in silver and 


“blue and white, shoot up out of the sea, 


and fall heavily on its side with a splash of 
white water that reached fully ten feet in 
the aig. This time the splash was a little 
further toward the east and about a half 
a mileiaway; so the sloop was headed off 
about twice, as far toward the east. The 
minutes wore on, and each one thought 
“we have passed him,” or “he has gone 
down.” The sloop forged.on through the 
green swells, and Amateur’s heart gave a 
wrench and his hands nervously gripped 
the pole when his eyes made out ‘a wide 
brown -form, gliding through the green 
water not more than fifty feet to the west- 
ward and parallel to the sloop’s course. A 
sharp sickle-like fin rose’from its back and 
out of the water, ‘which it cut with a rip- 
pling hiss that could be plainly heard on 
the sloop. Would he keep his present 
course? His next turn would probably be 
toward the east, as all swordfish work con- 
stantly to the east out here. 

With a graceful, swift curve he was pres- 
ently heading in that direction and would 
have passed astern of the sloop had not 
Novice’s quick hand put her helm hard 
down, and the Nassau shot up into the 
westerly wind and approached the oncom- 
ing swordfish head to head. Up went the 
harpoon and with deliberate aim the dart 
went down through skin and flesh and 
crunching bone, just forward of the fin. 
A sudden swerve of the frightened fish 
saved a collision between fish and boat, and 
then the victim was down and the keg was 
rattling and dancing around in the cockpit 
as the line whirled out. A kick sent the 
keg into the water, where it spun like a top 
as the remaining line unwound. 

Amateur, jumping from the pulpit into 
the bob-stay rigging, cleared the line, which 








** Used all their strength to hoist him aboard.”’ 


had fouled the anchor, just as the huge 
swordfish leaped out of water, shook him- 
self in mid-air and fell with a crash in the 
sea. Then springing into the skiff, he 
pulled after the floating keg, which was 
swimming off at a lively rate, and after a 
short race it was caught and the struggle 
was on—the swordfish for his life, the man 
for the swordfish. The hand holding the 
rope felt a series of powerful vibrations 
that tugged the keg and boat forward in 


jerks and came at intervals of about a sec- 
ond. Each of these tugs was caused by 
the sweep of the powerful tail of the sword- 
fish as he swept forward along the dim bot- 
tom far below, over the plain of soft, dark, 
green mud from which in places hillocks 
of rock protruded, covered with waving 
fronds of weed. Reddish-brown rock-cod, 
followed by numerous smaller fish, darted 
into the weeds, and clumsy crabs scuttled 
under the rocks as the striving monster 
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rushed past dragging the fatal rope behind 
him. 

Presently the man in the skiff began to 
pull in on the rope, slowly, foot by foot, 
and allowing the keg and rope to drift 
behind him as it was secured. This was 
continued with varying success until the 
boat was directly over the swordfish, which 
was raised until he swam strongly along 
about fifty feet below. Another attempt to 
raise the fish made him renew his efforts 
and it was no longer possible to hold him 
back. Pointing head down, he put a pres- 
sure on the line that made it slip over the 
gunwale and through the hands until over 
aehundred feet had been lost. 

Then the fish relaxed and was drawn up 
again, as he swam forward, until at last he 
was visible. A cautious glance over the 
stern of the skiff showed him, about eight 
or ten feet down, a huge dusky-blue body 
writhing in the misty green water. Sud- 
denly rolling his great eye up, he caught 
sight of the skiff with his enemy, Man, 
peering over the edge. In frenzied terror, 
he made a lunge that freed him from the 
boat but not the keg. Throwing the line 
aside, the man in the boat took up his oars, 
and as the keg went foaming by he rowed 
after it. It was several minutes before the 
swordfish tired enough for him to get the 
line in his hands again. 

With varying success the struggle went 
on. The fish felt his strength waning and 
was more erratic in his movements, some- 
times skulking on the bottom and again 
bursting into speed and struggling. He 
was frequently in sight now and presently 
so near that the stabbing harpoon was used 
to strike him several times in the gills. 
A few spasmodic struggles and he lay spent 
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on the surface, feebly gasping and mov- 
ing his broad fins, while the water for 
many yards around was stained with blood. 
What glorious color he showed! purplish 
blue, steel blue, sky blue and every other 
shade of pure glorious blue, shading from 
nearly black on his back to brilliant white 
on his belly. Over all this played pris- 
matic flashes of red, pink, pearl and yel- 
low, such as are seen on the sides of dying 
dolphins. 

The sloop now came up and, running 
alongside, her throat halyard was made 
fast to the fish’s tail and Novice and Ama- 
teur used all their weight and strength to 
hoist him aboard. He measured an inch 
or two over twelve feet long and his weight 
was over six hundred pounds! Fastened 
securely on deck, he was carried over the 
sea he had swum so well, and the Nassau 
went on its search for more prey. 

One other fish. was seen and an attempt 
was made to take him, but he dodged when 
the harpoon was thrown, so that it was 
only slightly fastened, and he was soon free. 

About five o'clock it was decided to 
leave the fishing-grounds and start back. 
The sloop was headed north by west and 
all sail set for the twenty-five mile run 
to Nomans. The southwest wind came 
steady and strong and Prospect Hill was 
seen before dark. At about eight o'clock 
the passage between Nomans and Squib- 
nockett was run and an hour later Gay 
Head was rounded over the treacherous 
Devil’s Bridge, where the tide running 
against wind made a fierce, breaking sea. 
The run down the sound occupied about 
three hours, and it was after twelve when 
the passage was safely made into Woods 
Hole harbor and anchor cast. 











TAMING THE FRONTIER 


“BUCKY” O’NEILL 
By WILLIAM MACLEOD RAINE 


N Arizona, men’s eyes light up when 
they talk of “Bucky” O’Neill. He 
was a splendid type of the chivalrous 

frontiersman dear to the Western heart. 
His father was Captain John O'Neill, an 
officer of Co. K, 116th Pennsylvania Vol- 
unteers, which was a part of the celebrat- 
ed Meagher’s Irish Brigade so prominently 
mentioned in the annals of the Civil War. 
Captain O’Neill was five times wounded at 
Fredericksburg, and during the war re- 
ceived fourteen wounds, being obliged to 
walk on crutches for the rest of his life. 
Captain William O’Neill, familiarly known 
as ‘‘Bucky,”’ received an excellent classical 
and legal education. He graduated in 
1879 from the law course of the National 
University, and went straight to Phoenix, 
Arizona, where he became editor and man- 
ager of the City Herald. 

From that time until his death, O’Neill 
was prominent as a miner, journalist, poli- 
tician, business man, judge, soldier, and 
sheriff. He was a born soldier, and by 
grace of natural fitness, a leader of men. 

“Bucky” was a reckless, soft-spoken, 
dark-eyed man of unflinching nerve. Per- 
sonally he was very bashful among stran- 
gers. His soft brown eyes grew frightened 
at thought of making aspeech. _ His dar- 
ing was Irish in its extravagance, but it 
covered a very tender heart. At one time 
the Prescott Grays, of which body he was 
an officer, were called upon to guard the 
scaffold during a public hanging. As the 
trap was sprung one of the officers keeled 
over in a faint. It was “Bucky” O’Neill, 
aman whose nerve was famous all over a 
country full of plucky men. He explained 
afterwards that he could not bear to see a 
man killed without giving him a chance to 
fight for his life. 

When the Santa Fé railroad was being 
built through the territory a gang of its 
workmen “jumped” a spring belonging to 
the Navajo Indians. The Navajos were a 


company of peaceable shepherds, and they 
were not ready to fight for their rights 
although their sheep were about to perish 
Along rode “ Bucky”’ O’Neill, 


with thirst. 


looking out for some of his many diverse 
iriterests, and discovered the pitiable con- 
dition of the Indian flocks. 

His quick Celtic blood boiled. He did 
not wait for any help but rode straight to 
the gang of toughs. 

“By God! you'll either treat these people 
decent and give them their water or I'll 
drive you out,” said this Don Quixote of 
the desert, roundly. 

O’Neill armed the Indians and told them 
to get ready to rush the spring. But the 
bullies had no mind to fight a body of men 


- led by “Bucky” O’Neill. They retired vol- 


untarily. The head chief of the Navajos 
was so grateful that he gave to “Bucky” 
a great silver ring as a mark of his esteem. 
This ring always commanded for O'Neill 
the respect due to a chief. He afterward 
presented it to Thurlow Weed in his gen- 
erous way. 

“Bucky” came into conflict with railroad 
interests later when he ran for sheriff. He 
had had inserted in the platform of his 
party a plank to the effect that the Repub- 
lican candidates if elected would assess the 
railroad the full value of its land holdings. 
The sheriff was at that time the ex-officio 
assessor of Yavapai County. “Bucky” 
was the sole issue of the campaign, and 
though bitterly opposed by corporate in- 
terests, ran far ahead of his ticket and was 
elected. 

The sheriff fulfilled his pledge and in- 
curred the enmity of the railroads to such 
an extent that they were not willing to ask 
his services to capture the train robbers who 
had held up an express in Cafion Diablo. 
They told ‘“‘ Bucky” that very little money 
had been secured and the affair was of very 
little importance. 

“Bucky” disagreed with them. A rob- 
bery had been committed in his county 
and he proposed to catch the bandits. He 
was refused inside information by the rail- 
road authorities, but he took up the trail 
nevertheless. Cafion Diablo is a rough 
gorge lying in a mountainous country 
where the trail could easily be lost. 
Through barren mountain ranges, across 


























“ Bucky” 


a country where honest white men had sel- 
dom ridden, he and his posse followed the 
outlaws. 

More than once the robbers were engaged 
at close range. Several times they tried 
to ambush their pursuers. All the horses 
ahead of the sheriff's posse were impressed 
or stampeded. It became imperative to 
change the jaded horses of the posse. The 


O'Neill. 


nearest ranch was thirty miles away, near 
the border line between Utah and Colorado. 
To this refuge O’Neill’s party was making 
its way when a volley poured in on the 
men from a buttress of rock. “Bucky” 
led the charge which followed. None of 
the posse were injured, but two of the rob- 
bers were wounded in the running fight 
which followed. With fresh horses the 
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whole party could have been captured, 
but the delay necessary to secure fresh 
mounts allowed the outlaws to escape. 

“Bucky”’ was after them hotfoot a day 
later. The robbers were met again, and 
two more of them killed. The pursuers 
were again delayed on account of the jaded 
condition of their bronchos. O’Neill him- 
self was at nogneeds to secure a fresh mount. 
He was riding a horse called Sandy, which 
had twice swam the Colorado river with 
his master on his back. “Bucky” had a 
standing offer to bet that Sandy could cover 
more and rougher country than any horse 
in the territory. Since leaving Yavapai 
County “Bucky” had not once changed 
horses. Sandy was still hitting the trail 
With the reliable gait that made him the 
wonder of everybody. 

“Bucky’s” impatience got the better of 
his prudence. He was hot on the trail and 
he did not want to wait for his men. He 
hurried forward alone, keeping an eye open 
for the robbers. He came upon them 
camped in Wah Weep Cafion in a sort of 
cave. With his usual quickness O'Neill 
had them covered before they could reach 
for a gun. 

“Hello, boys, what’s new?” was his easy 
greeting. 

For a full hour he held the desperadoes 
under his gun before the rest of his party 
came up. By taking them in camp he se- 
cured all their baggage, concealed in which 
was $350,000—the loss that the railroad 
had said was of no consequence. 

“Bucky” had covered the expenses cf 
his posse both ways, expecting to be reim- 
bursed. But the supervisors were friends 
of the railroads and refused to pay the ex- 
penses because the sheriff had technically 
violated the law by leaving the county 
without asking their permission. He car- 
ried his case from court to court, but lost 
in the end. 

The sheriff who went out of his county 
after a desperado in those early days al- 
ways faced the probability of having to 
fight for his prisoner. His friends were 
likely to line up in defence of their pet out- 
law. On one occasion “Bucky” followed 
a criminal into New Mexico. He rode into 


a town where the man had just passed 
through. The people eyed the sheriff 
suspiciously and declared’ no such man had 
O’Neill knew they were lying 


been there. 
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and followed his man. He came up with 
him a short distance beyond the settle- 
ment. 

The robber opened fire on the sheriff, 
and had his leg broken by “ Bucky’s”’ re- 
turn shot. When the sheriff reached the 
settlement with his prisoner he found him- 
self confronted by a mob. Smith, the 
captured outlaw, was himself of a chival- 
rous turn. He had that morning met a 
school teacher lost on the desert and had 
brought her back to the settlement. This 
struck a-responsive chord in the Western 
heart, and the New Mexicans were con- 
vinced that Smith was “a gentleman.” 

Smith was quick to perceive his advan- 
tage and declared that O’Neill had shot 
him over. a difference about a woman. 
The crowd closed in to rescue him. Things 
looked’ squally for the Yavapai sheriff. 
O’Neill backed his prisoner and his horse 
into an adobe hut. 

“When a man crosses that doorway, I’ll 
shoot him and then the prisoner,” he said, 
his soft eyes grown hard as steel. 

New Mexico understands that kind of 
talk. O'Neill got away with his prisoner 
in safety. 

While “ Bucky” was a resident of Pha- 
nix the Hardy “outfit” rode in from the 
cow-camps to “shoot up” the town. 
They camped outside and sent word that 
they would presently be in. Henry Gar- 
fio, a Mexican, was sheriff. He was a good 
man and a nervy one. O’Neill was a dep- 
uty, and the two men rode out to meet the 
cow-punchers who were racing down Wash- 
ington Street in a cloud of dust, their 
smoking Winchesters swinging from side 
to side. 

O’Neill and Garfio stepped out of a door- 
way. The vaqueros drew rein for a mo- 
ment and O’Neill advised them to be gone. 
Their leader, Hardy, laughed, and fired at 
him. O’Neill’s answering shot threw him 
from his saddle. 

“TI told you to stop,” said “Bucky”’ in 
gentle apology as he stepped across to the 
wounded man. 

While he was sheriff of Yavapai some 
notorious cut-throats rode into Prescott and 
alighted at Cavanaugh’s saloon. Word came 
to the court-house that they were in town. 
Presently a quiet young man sauntered 
up to the bar and joined the “bad men.” 
It was “Bucky” O’Neill. A tense silence 
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filled the room. Some believed that 
“Bucky” would not tackle this job. But 
he did. 

His rather effeminate voice announced 
to the leader that he had come to arrest 
them. The man reached for his gun, but 
“Bucky’s” fearless eyes met his fair and 
full. For a moment the man hesitated, 
looking into the sheriff's pistol. Then he 
threw down his gun with a curse. His 
men followed his example. 

So gentle was “‘Bucky’s” manner that 
those who did not know him were likely to 
be deceived. At Tucson he was once walk- 
ing down the street with a rough-spoken 
citizen who prided himself on being blunt 
in talk and bold in action. O’Neill made 
a remark that caused his companion to spit 
out that he lied. 

“Beg pardonr” said “Bucky,” aston- 
ished. 

“T say you lie,’ 
tort. P 

“Bucky” took the would-be bold man 
by the ears and churned him up and down 
in the hope of teaching him better man- 
ners. 

Despite his early fears of speechmaking 
O’Neill became one of the greatest politi- 
cians in the state. He was billed once to 
speak at Mammoth to deliver an election 
speech. Neal, the stage driver, was taking 
him in one of his “‘rigs.”” They came to 
the wash of the Cafion Del Oro, and found 
it a raging torrent. 

Neal, himself a man of acknowledged 
courage, drew rein and asked “Bucky” 
what he should do. 

“|’ve got to get to Mammoth to-night,” 
said the other. 

“T’ll take you through if you say so,” 
returned Neal nonchalantly. 

“Fire ahead then.” 

They were nearly drowned, but “‘ Bucky” 
spoke at Mammoth that night. 

Only once was “ Bucky” O’Neill known 
to turn his back to a foe. This was when 
he was acting as probate judge of Yavapai 
County. He had offended a woman and 
she opened fire at him with her tongue 
and an umbrella. “Bucky” hurriedly an- 
nounced that court was adjourned and fled 
incontinently through the back door. 


, 


was the brusque re- 
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There was nothing O’Neill would not 
tackle. He took always the side of the 
underdog and did not care how many were 
against him. It was the vivid abandon 
with which he plunged into the frontier 
life that gave him his universal nickname 
of “Bucky.”” He gambled “with the lid 
off” at any game and for any stakes his 
opponent chose to name. 

The first volunteer mustered into the 
army for the war with Spain was “ Bucky” 
O’Neill. He entered as a private, but was 
afterwards made Captain of Troop A of 
Roosevelt’s Rough Riders. His laconic 
expression, “Who wouldn’t gamble fér a 
star?”’ in response to somebody who remon- 
strated with him for enlisting as a private, 
made the rounds of the country. Whether 
the star he meant was Cuba, statehood for 
Arizona through the gallantry of her sons, 
or a brigadier’s rank for himself, has never 
been definitely settled. A fellow captain 
of the Rough Riders, who was present when 
the remark was made, told me that a brig- 
adier’s star was meant. 

“Bucky” O’Neill was killed at the battle 
of San Juan, July, 1898, as he walked up 
and down before his line of waiting men, 
talking to Captain Howse of the Artillery. 
Bullets were zipping all about him. Some- 
body remonstrated with him for exposing 
himself so recklessly. “You'll be killed 
sure, Captain.” ; 

“The Spanish bullet that will kill me is 
not yet moulded,” he said with a laugh. 

“As he turned on his heel a bullet struck 
him in the mouth and came out at the 
back of his head; so that even before he 
fell his gallant soul had gone out into the 
darkness.” 

In this sentence, Colonel Roosevelt tells 
of the passing of “Bucky” O'Neill, that 
strange character who smoked cigarettes 
and quoted Whitman on the battlefield, 
who fought all his gusty lifetime against 
injustice to the weak, but loved a row as 
a schoolboy does a holiday. His life work 
is written deep in a territory redeemed 
from lawlessness. To understand “Bucky” 
O’Neill you must know Arizona—its tur- 
bulent youthful energy, its bigness and its 
breadth, above all, its unflinching loyalty 
to manhood. 
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FEEDING THE SERPENTS, AND A GRAND 
TRANSFORMATION 


By FRANCIS METCALFE 


DRAWINGS BY OLIVER HERFORD 


HE animals had received their even- 
ing meal when the Proprietor came 
from the Arena and joined the stran- 

ger and the press agent at the table outside. 

“| can never understand the interest 
people take in seeing the carnivorous ani- 
mals fed; it is no more than giving a bone 
to a dog,” he said as he took his seat. 
“And yet it is one of the best drawing 
features of the show, and the same people 
remain night after night to see the meat 
poked into the cages. If it were not for 
the prohibition of the Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals | could give 
a feeding exhibition which would be novel 
and interesting, for comparatively few peo- 
ple have ever seen a snake eat. 

“It is because a snake will not eat un- 
less it kills its own food,” he continued in 
answer to a question from the stranger. 
‘Snakes are more particular feeders than 
any other animals, and they will not touch 
anything which is not alive when it is 
brought to them. This is the night for 
feeding them, and if you care to remain 


until the crowd has gone you can see how 
it is done. Long as I have been in the 
business, I learn something new every day, 
and I never saw a cobra fed artificially until 
last week, when Brandu, my Hindoo snake 
charmer, received one direct from India. 
It seems that they are cannibal snakes and 


‘live upon their own kind in India, but that 


would be too expensive a diet here, and he 
forces feed down its throat.” 

The thousands of incandescent lights on 
the Dreamland tower went out—the signal 
that the barkers might cease from barking 
and the spielers spiel no more—until the 
morrow brought its fresh crowd of amuse- 
ment seekers, and the Proprietor led the 
way into the Arena. Brandu and his two 
native assistants were carrying the boxes 
which contained the snakes into the big 
exhibition cage, and, when the three men 
joined them, the weirdness of the surround- 
ings made a profound impression upon the 
stranger. All of the lights in the Arena 
were extinguished, with the exception of 
the small cluster directly over their heads, 


This is the fourth of a series of Side Show Studies which will appear in OuTING. 
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and pairs of luminous spots from the great 
semi-circle of cages at the outer edge of the 
building reminded him that the human 
beings in the cage were not the only inter- 
ested spectators of the proceedings. 

The assistants carefullly removed the 
great boas and pythons from the boxes, 
laying them on the floor, where they 
crawled lazily about, their delicate forked 
tongues vibrating like streaks of red flame, 
while Brandu removed a slat from a crate 
of rabbits and put a half-dozen of them 
on the floor. The little animals had no 
instinctive fear of the serpents, for they 
hopped about among them and over their 
wriggling bodies unconcernedly, but the 
snakes were hungry after a fast of two 
weeks and they wasted no time in getting 
to the business before them. The pro- 
ceeding was the same in each case. A ser- 
pent would crawl up to the rabbit and 
place its nose, at which the little furry 
beast would sniff curiously, close to that 
of its prospective supper. The red forked 
tongue would pass rapidly over its face and 
the rabbit made no attempt to move. 
Whether it was the effect of some anzs- 
thetic quality in the breath of the snake or 
the traditional charm of the serpent, it was 
hard to say, but the rabbit made no move 
to escape. Slowly but surely it yielded to 
the fascination of the snake, the large 
transparent ears dropped to the side of the 
head and the body muscles relaxed until 
the tickling of the serpent’s tongue caused 
no reflex movement of the paws. 

The snake then carefully withdrew its 
head yntil the slim neck was in the form of 
a letter S, and when it again straightened 
out it was with the force of a released steel 
spring and the aim of the flat head was 
unerring. The stroke was so rapid that 
it was difficult for the eye to follow and the 
rabbit never knew what happened, for its 
body made a quick circle in the air and in 
less than a second all that was to be seen 
was one small paw protruding from the 
coiled body which had brought it a quick 
and merciful death. The jaws of the ser- 
pent have seized it by the snout and 
thrown it back into its coils and the first 
pressure kills it, although the ever tighten- 
ing embrace continues until the bones are 
crushed within the unbroken skin, so that 
it can be easily swallowed. 

It is not swallowing in the ordinary sense 
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of the word, for the snakes pull themselves 
over the rabbits as a glove is pulled over 
the finger, and the progress to the stomach 
can be watched through the length of the 
snake’s neck. The snakes which were too 
small to manage a rabbit were fed on white 
rats and mice, but the process was the 
same in each case, except that the Hindoos 
held the rodents by their tails until the 
snakes had hypnotized them. 

“T suppose that this seems cruel to 
people because the rabbits are such harm- 
less little beasts,” said the Proprietor as 
the last bit of fur disappeared. “To my 
mind it is not half so cruel as hunting hares 
with guns and dogs, for death from the 
snake’s blew is as quick and painless as 
that from a bullet, and there are no maimed 
and wounded animals to drag themselves 
away to lifgering deaths in hiding. But 
now I -will show you something which has 
never been known in this country.” 

One of the natives brought out a curi- 
ously woven circular basket which he han- 
died with great care, and setting it in the 
middle of the cage retired to a respectful 
distance. Brandu crouched on the floor 


beside it, and, although the performance 





“Brought the head of the cobra close to his face.” 








‘* You're a blame fine figure of a fat man.” 


was not accompanied by the weird Orien- 
tal music which signalled the public ap- 
pearances of the snake charmer, the tense 
expression of his face and the uncanniness 
of the surroundings made it sufficiently 
impressive, for he was about to handle the 
cobra de capello, the most venomous snake 
in all the great collection. He wasted no 
time in the pantomime and incantation of 
the ring performance, but quickly threw 
off the cover, and when the hooded head 
arose swaying above the edge of the basket, 
he started alow whistling and passed his 
slim brown hands with lightning rapidity 
above it. He was absolutely fearless, but 
the task before him demanded the concen- 
tration of all his thoughts and he seemed 
unconscious of the startling interruption of 
a fight between two of the lions, and the 
shouts and pistol-shots of the keepers who 
separated them. 

He never removed his gaze from the head 
of the serpent and his hands moved so 
rapidly that they were almost invisible 
until, quicker than a snake could strike, 
one of them darted down and caught the 
slim neck behind the distended hood. He 
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gave a sharp exclamation of triumph and 
sprang to his feet, the cobra coiling its body 
about his bare brown arm and giving every 
indication of rage. 

“T am always glad when that part of the 
performance is over,” said the Proprietor 
with a sigh of relief. “Of course, it is all 
in the day’s work with Brandu and he has 
done it thousands of times, but some day 
he will be a fraction of a second too slow 
and then—well, | shall have to get another 
snake charmer. Watch him now and you 
will see something which only the men of 
his caste can do.” 

Brandu’s white teeth glistened as he 
smiled at the proprietor and pointed first 
to his own eyes and then to those of the ser- 
pent. He brought the head of the cobra 
close to his face, his expression became 
fixed and stern and the pupils of his widely 
opened eyes, which had been dilated until 
the iris was but a narrow rim, contracted 
to the size of pin heads. The cobra gazed 
at him fixedly and the tense body slowly 
uncoiled from his arm and hung limp and 
motionless, and Brandu laid it on the floor 
as lifeless and inert as a piece of rope. One 
of his assistants handed him a glass con- 
taining a couple of raw eggs and, handling 
it as carelessly as if it were a harmless 
garter snake, he picked up the cobra and 
forced a tube of polished bamboo between 
its jaws. When he had poured the eggs 
through the tube he withdrew it and care- 
fully replaced the snake in the basket, still 
apparently lifeless; but bending over he 
blew sharply into its face and the cobra 
was instantly reanimated into five feet of 
viciousness. Its head reared up above the 
edge, the spectacled hood distended in 
anger, but Brandu quickly clapped on the 
cover and the snake feeding was finished 
for two weeks. 

“That is a great performance of Bran- 
du’s,”’ said the press agent, “‘but it profits 
us nothing because the best part of it can 
not be shown to the public. I never see a 
snake fed without thinking of something 
which happened when I was running a side 
show with the Greatest Show on Earth. 

“You know that the dime museum busi- 
ness was run to death while the craze 
lasted in this country, and freaks got so 
common that you couldn’t throw a stone 
in the streets of any large city without hit- 
ting one of ’em. When the fickle public 
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tired of giving up its dimes to see ’em, a 
guy named Merritt and myself had a choice 
collection on hand, and we went on the road 
with the big show for the summer, think- 
ing perhaps our business would pick up in 
the fall. Our two great attractions were 
the biggest boa-constrictor in captivity, 
which we called ‘Jointless Jake,’ and the 
heaviest fat man in the world. That snake 
was about two hundred feet long, and 
while the fat man wasn’t much on length, 
he held the record for belt measurement. 
Nine hundred and twenty-seven pounds he 
weighed, as we demonstrated on our own 
scales at every performance. Their feed 
bill was quite an item, as the snake took a 
half-dozen sheep every two weeks and the 
fat man, who was billed as ‘Signor Adipose 
Avoirdupois ’—Merritt invented that— 
needed about a side of beef every day. 

“Freaks are a jealous lot and as hard to 
manage as rival prima donnas, and these 
two monstrosities came to hate each other 
like poison. They were in different lines, 
but you may have noticed that the side 
show ‘professor’ uses up most of the super- 
latives in the English language when he 
gives his lecture, and each of em seemed 
afraid that the other would get some of his 
share of the dictionary. Adipose used to 
look at Jake’s coiled body as if he would 
like to sit down on it and flatten it out, and 
the snake would return the glance with a 
naughty little twinkle in its eye, as if he 
was estimating how much it would have to 
stretch its skin to accommodate A. A. in 
its interior, until it made Merritt anxious 
about ’em. 

“That blame fat fool will waste away 
and spoil his shape, if he don’t stop worry- 
ing,’ he says, and he cuts a lot of his talk 
out of the description of the snake and uses 
the words on Adipose. Maybe you think 
snakes are stupid, but they aren’t, and the 
boa got the hump and refused to uncoil 
himself to show his length unless he got his 
full share of the spiel. It cheered Avoirdu- 
pois up, though, and when we moved to the 
next town he stood around to gloat over 
Jake when he was being moved from the 
traveling box to the exhibition cage. The 
snake hadn’t been fed for ten days and he 
was good and lively as well as being out of 
temper, so when he caught sight of the 
Signor he scattered the boys with one flip 
of his tail and went for him. 
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“T’ve heard of bear hugs, but I never 
saw such a squeezing as that boa gave poor 
Adipose. It was a long way around him, 
but the snake made about a dozen wraps 
and all we could see of the fat man was a 
pair of feet sticking out at one end of the 
coil and his face, which looked like a purple 
harvest moon, projecting from the other. 
Jake reaches out and gets hold of a tent 
peg with his tail, which gives hima purchase, 
and then he tightens up for fair and Adi- 
pose lets out a holler you could hear a mile. 

“Of course, we got busy with crowbars 
and jackscrews and tried to pry Jake off, 
but there was nothing doing and the harder 
we pried the closer he cinched up on Adi- 
pose. Merritt usually had a suggestion to 
make, so I looked at him and he was lost 
in thought, but in a minute he brightens 
up and calls for a rope. 

“We can’t pry the blame snake away 
from the man,’ says he, as he tied the rope 
around the Signor’s feet, ‘so we'll try to 
pull the man away from the snake.’ All 
hands fell to and pulled to beat four of a 
kind, but Jake just tightened up a bit and 
grinned and Adipose let out another holler. 

“*You need a traction engine on that 
rope,’ says I when they gave it up as a bad 
job, and Merritt, who was looking a little 
discouraged, gave a whoop. 

“Bring an elephant,’ he yelled, and 
when one of the boys started off on a run 
for the menagerie, he called after him to 
‘make that order two elephants.’ The 
Hathis came lumbering over, and Merritt 
tied the rope around the shoulders of one 
and put another rope around Jake’s neck 
and the shoulders of the other elephant. 

“*Now pull, blame you!’ says he, head- 
ing ’em in different directions and giving 
one of ’em a kick, and they put their 
shoulders against the ropes. It was a 
mighty interesting performance to every- 
one but Adipose, who didn’t seem to enjoy 
it at all, judging from the yells he let out. 
Jake was having the time of his life, and 
the harder the elephants pulled the tighter 
he squeezed the Signor, and when he felt 
that they were getting the better of him he 
made a supreme effort which kinked up 
every muscle in his body. But there was 
no holding on against those brutes, and 
pretty soon the fat man commenced to 
slip out from the coils, feet first. It was a 
queer thing to watch and his legs stretched 
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so that I thought his knees would never 
come into sight. His legs had been about 
the size of barrels when the snake grabbed 
him, but between the stretching and the 
squeezing they were now three times as 
long and about as large as broomsticks. 
He weighed as much as ever when the ele- 
phants finally got him out, but the flesh 
was distributed differently and instead of 
being six feet tall and twelve feet around, 
he was twelve feet long and built in pro- 
portion. The snake was up against it, too, 
for he had cramped himself so with that 
last squeeze that he couldn’t straighten 
out the kinks, and he kept in the same 
shape as when he was wrapped around the 
Signor. We tried to straighten him out 
but it was no usé; he just stayed coiled up 
like a spring and the boys rolled him around 
as if he were a barrel. 

“Merritt had kept cheerful as long as 
there was anything to be done, but tears 
came to his eyes when he looked at Adipose. 
The Signor was standing up, gazing at his 
feet, which he hadn’t seen before in twenty 
years, and Merritt looked up at him and 
freed his mind. 

“*You’re a blame fine figure of a fat 
man, aren’t you, now?’ says he. ‘Just on 
account of your confounded professional 
jealousy we lose our two star attractions, 
for that blame snake is so kinked up that 
he isn’t good for anything except to cut up 
into barrel hoops.’ 

“The Signor was ashamed of himself 
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and hadn’t a word to say, so he just kept 
quiet and tried to get used to his new shape 
and taking a bird’s-eye view of things. 
Merritt and | were feeling pretty blue when 
along comes Tody Hamilton, the circus 
press agent, and as soon as he saw what 
had happened he made a run for a trolley 
car. 

“*Tjon’t let em get away!’ he’ yelled 
back over his shoulder. ‘This is the big- 
gest scoop on record and I’m off for the 
printing-office. ’ 

““Tt’'il make a good newspaper story, 
all right; but where do we come in on it?’ 
says Merritt, looking mournfully at Adipose. 

“Well, a couple of hours later I had to 
go into the city to order some new togs for 
the Signor, who looked as if he were dressed 
in a particularly baggy bathing suit since 
he had been stretched out, and the first 
thing | saw was a procession of sandwich 
men marching down the street. The ink 
wasn’t dry on the posters, but Tody had 
been busy, and there in flaming red letters 
was the announcement— 


JUST ARRIVED AT THE BIG SHOW! 
DON’T MISS SEEING THEM! ! ! 
LENGTHY LOUIS, THE TALLEST 
MAN IN THE UNIVERSE! ! ! 
CIRCULAR SAM, THE MOST GIGAN- 
TIC HOOP SNAKE EVER 
CAPTURED!!! 


CDE 











THE BATTLE OF THE TAUTOG 


By CLARENCE DEMING. 


4 l SHE Old Angler had planned a cam- 
paign of four summer weeks among 
the trout brooks and bass lakes of 

upper New England and, with that ob- 

ject had revised his old fishing-tackle and 
bought freely of new. He had many reels, 
rods that ranged from the elastic “fly”’ 
type of split bamboo to the less flexible 
and stronger lancewood, and, in particular 

-for thereon hangs the tale—a rich and 
varied assortment of costly lines, all of 
them threadlike to the vision but of that 
mighty strength which the up-to-date 
maker knows how to focus in gossamer 
braid, twist or oiled silk. 

On his northward trip to his happy fish- 
ing grounds the Old Angler paused for a 
few days stay at a veritable Eden of the 
Sea. No serpent of fashion shall be let 
creep in between the printed lines, so the 
marine garden spot shall be nameless here. 
But it cuts, as a picturesque and rocky 
headland, the open sea on the southeast 
coast of Massachusetts. It is a rough fif- 
teen miles from the nearest city and rail- 
road. Great breakers roll in from west 
and south, and, eastward, a narrow river 
carries in and out, betimes, its gentle argo- 
sies of fishing craft. Landward are sounds 
and sights of the country, uneven fields, the 
whistle of the meadow-lark and, o’nights, 
the shrill call of the peeper cuts the deep 
boom of the ocean rollers. Just at the apex 
of the rocky cape is a huge dome of granite, 
beyond two other domes jutting sharply 
into the sea, and a little to the right of one 
of them and fronting the ocean is the 
Devil’s Punch Bowl. 

The Punch Bowl merits its Satanic pre- 
fix. A huge cube of granite, as big as a 
shore cottage, has been dropped by the 
prehistoric glacier a few feet from the cliff. 
Midway is a narrow sea ravine through 
which the great rollers dash, break into a 
Niagara of foam and spray, whirl in a 
mighty eddy around an inner basin and, 
in another swirl of breaker, resurge outward 
to the deep. At low of tide one can see the 
foundations of the boulder, fringed with 
seaweed, and hung with the young mus- 
sels which the fish of the ocean crave. It 


is a famous haunt of the tautog. The 
native angler, usually equipped with a line 
like a big packing cord, a quarter-pound 
sinker and a stout, thick hook, stands at 
first on the lowest of a series of three nat- 
ural steps of the cliff, retreating upward as 
the tide grows and billows dash higher, for 
the Punch Bowl can be fished only in calm 
weather. 

The tautog of the Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island coast, is the plainer and less 
poetic “‘blackfish’” of the waters and 
markets further west. To the eye he is a 
kind of marine bulldog, with his adaman- 
tine skull, small but wicked eye, blunt 
head, and strong jaws edged with a double 
set of mammalian teeth. 

On the table he is excellent, although he 
dresses down to a small nucleus of flesh. 
Once hooked, unless jerked in swiftly on 
strong line, he usually bores his head deeply 
into crevice of rock or tangle of seaweed, 
and there is apt to hold fast until induced 
by gentle suasion to move out and on. It 
was with this hybrid of mammal and fish 
that the Old Angler had his three days’ 
wrestle and was beaten. 

In common with a large fraternity of 
fishers the Old Angler vaunts the theory of 
taking big fish on light tackle. It prolongs 
the sport. It gives the fish a fairer chance; 
and it emphasizes the final victory. The 
angler who can bring in a twenty-pound 
salmon on a light fly rod, in the theorem, 
though it may rarely end with a q. e. d., is 
transfigured into the true Homeric hero of 
fish craft. 

Under the sway of this pleasant impulse, 
the Old Angler, bearing a can of sea clams 
and three light hand-lines barely a degree 
removed as to diameter and hook and 
sinker from trouting rig, hied him from the 
pleasant little hotel to the Punch Bowl. 
Two fishers were already there, but with 
covert smiles of derision when they saw the 
Old Angler’s rig, they gave him place. 
Their smiles vanished when the Old Angler, 
casting near shore—for he could not cast 
the light sinker far—landed three tautog 
of about a pound each. 

This first and deceptive triumph lit hot 
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the fire of the Old Angler’s ambition. No 
longer would he dally with the baby tautog 
near shore, but rather challenge the hidden 
monsters that, as he conjectured, lurked 
in or beyond the bowlder. So he drew in 
his light line, waited until his fellow anglers 
had gone to a newpoint further down shore 
and then, with line leaded a bit heavier, 
flung just beyond the edge of the bowlder 
and—waited. 

At first there was nothing. Then a 
mumbling kind of nibble. Next a rush of 
the line past the big rock, as though a sea- 
horse had taken the bait. 

The Old Angler struck hard on the fifty 
feet of outstanding line. Sinker and snell 
came back, but, alas! with hook broken off 
just below the barb. Then a fresh double 
snell, another cast, a second rush and an- 
other strike. This time the snell returned 
bitten off clean an inch above the hook. 

And then reconstruction of tackle and 
another rush! This time hook and snell 
held. But the fish dashed through the 
angle of the bowlder, and after a brief pause 
when the hook seemed caught on the cen- 
ter of the earth, a rush of fifty feet seaward 
beyond the bowlder; and there was the 
gray-haired fisher with fifty feet of line in 
sight, another fifty feet invisible beyond 
the bowlder, and midway the line caught 
in a deadly V of rock. Mr. Tautog knew 
his business. 

Presently he moved shoreward, drew the 
line deeper in the angle by a sort of Kuroki 
flank movement, wedged it fast there, and 
the Old Angler had no election but a break- 
age that left him “shy” fifty feet of line, 
sinker, hook and two double snells. 

It was the first chapter in three full days 
of angling tragedy. The Old Angler was 


at once sad and mad. By the fish god of 
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the Phoenicians, he vowed that at least one 
of the big and mystic tautog should be 
landed without humiliating surrender to 
the clumsy native tackle. But vows, hopes 
and change of tactics were alike vain. 

Bit by bit the Old Angler saw his choicest 
lines from despoiled reels and crack leaders 
vanish until a bundle of packing cord with 
a quasi leader of trout line were all that re- 
mained. 

Sometimes it was a broken hook or 
snapped snell, but usually a line carried 
into the fatal angle and there, perforce, 
wedged and broken. Next came a huge 
replenishing order to the home emporium 
of sporting goods and, on the last day, a 
trip by boat to the outside of the Punch 
Bowl. ‘There was found streaming out sea- 
ward such a snarl and tangle of lines, one 
of them seventy-five feet long, as gave the 
Angler’s whole household a two hours’ task 
to unravel; but misery found its company 
in the rescued rig of a native fisher, its big 
snoods and coarse hooks having shared 
the fate of the more slender tackle. What 
other stock of angling material the deadly 
angle of the Devil’s Punch Bowl hides, time 
and tides may not reveal. 

There was just a bit of compensating 
triumph at the close when the Old Angler 
bowed painfully to circumstance, took 
stout homebred tackle and, in the last hour 
of his stay, jerked in without politeness a 
massive tautog of some four pounds with 
ten inches of trout snell streaming from 
his jaws. It served to shed some light on 
the habit of the tautog in drawing again 
to the same haunt and it had its mild hint 
as to the size of the fish which had wrought 
the mischief. But the real game was up 
and the meeting of David with the tautog 
Goliath had reversed scriptural precedent. 
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By T. PHILIP TERRY 


\ , 7 HEN Jan Pieterszoon Coen found- 
ed the capital of the Dutch East 
Indies he illustrated the Holland- 
er’s idea of suitability by selecting the boggi- 
est spot to be found on the Javacoast. The 
function of planting the flag was effected 
from a boat, for Mr. Coen, unlike Balboa, 
seemed to entertain a singularly inconsist- 
ent aversion for wet feet. The Javanese 
squatting on the shore watched the scene 
with amazement and marveled at the Dutch 
idea of digging clams with a flag-pole. 

Two hundred and sixty years after Mr. 
Coen first reached Java, we steamed cau- 
tiously into the harbor of Tanjong Priok 
just as the rising sun was gilding the now 
quiescent cone of the stately Salak. An 
air of indescribable freshness streamed over 
the bay as we sounded slowly inward and 
the awakefling island looked cool and invit- 
ing in the morning light. The mists had 
risen with the dawn, and those that had not 
sped seaward at its approach, now stole in 
twisting feathery ribands through the ad- 
jacent palm-groves, or around the slopes 
of the nearby hills. So hot and moist is 
the Java climate that vegetation grows 
with extraordinary vigor, and the forests 
belting the town are, and if not checked, 
ever advancing, living stockades. Con- 
stant vigilance is required to repel the 
creeping plant life and the train steams 
through a veritable jungle tunnel on its 
way up from the docks. Feathery bamboo 
arms, trailing lianas and a myriad flower- 
ing creepers scrape the sides of the moving 
cars, occasionally reaching through the 
windows to flap wet feelers in the passen- 
gers’ faces. 

The capital and chief city of Java is 
divided into two large districts, which in 
turn are sub-divided. Batavia, long and 
infamously known as the “Gridiron” and 
as a death-trap of the East Indies, is lo- 
cally called the commercial or old city. 
Weltevreden, linked thereto by a line of rail, 
a canal and a paralleling roadway three 
miles long, is the residential section. Un- 
less it be the long decadent Portuguese 


town of Malacca on the Straits of the same 
name | doubt if any East Indian city 
founded and inhabited by foreigners pre- 
sents so bizarre an appearance as does 
Batavia during certain hours of the day. 
The place is so notoriously unhealthy that 
few care to sleep therein and it is almost 
deserted when the merchants have retired 
to Weltevreden for the night. The Colon- 
ial Dutchman is not addicted to long hours 
and when four o’clock strikes and the canal- 
boats, the cars and the private equipages 
begin to bear their heavy freight toward 
the upper town, Batavia resembles a ca- 
nal lock with the water running out. In 
a brief half hour the city is emptied and 
the grass-grown streets, flanked by damp, 
gloomy counting-houses with rusted iron 
shutters and unkempt wooden awnings, 
recall a moss-grown Southern American 
town at the close of the war. A network 
of canals almost Venetian in their multi- 
plicity, wind in and out of the town carry- 
ing the refuse to the sea and returning it 
on the refluent tide. Quaint Dutch draw- 
bridges, creaking with age and dampness, 
span the muddy currents, and the houses 
which back thereto have the appearance 
of antiquated water-mills tottering to their 
fall. The earth on which Batavia rests is 
soaked with the accumulated filth of cen- 
turies, and the clammy mists that rise from 
it at dawn and twilight feel like the hand 
of death as they strike the face. 

The rats appear to thrive in this plague- 
breeding spot, for when the pursy Hol- 
landers have departed, aggressive, exag- 
gerated rodents rush the streets in raven- 
ing bands. From almost every wareroom 
comes the sweetish, penetrating odor of 
tons of brown sugar, and these scavengers 
sit in the roadway like kangaroos, sniffing 
the seductive air through their pink nostrils. 
The one picturesque spot in the old city is , 
the hoary Batavian castle. The big 16th 
century gun therein is known as Mariam, 
and the natives believe in its power to re- 
store fertility. 

In singular contrast to Batavia is Wel- 
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tevreden, unquestionably the finest of 
island Indian towns. It is a beautiful, 
park-like place, magnificently shaded and 
characterized by passable hotels, hospit- 
able clubs, charming old Colonial mansions 
and a dreamy existence dear to the Dutch- 
man’s heart. In point of situation, health 
and beauty it is so unlike the old city that 
one regrets that the name of Marshall 
Daendels is not chiseled on the bronze, 
life-size statue erected to the memory of 
Mr. J. P. Coen. Some business is neces- 
sarily transacted in the upper town, but the 
sugar, spices, copra, tripang, tiger-skins 
and other exportable island products never 
pass through the quiet reaches of the resi- 
dential section. Two small general stores, 
one of which goes by the astonishing ti- 
tle of the Maatschappij Onderlinge Hulp, 
can, with the aid of a guide, be traced to 
fine, villa-like houses surrounded by noble 
grounds. But no whirring automobiles, 
no hustling pie or butcher’s wagons, offend 
the serenity of this somnolent town. In- 
stead, bare-footed Chinese, Javanese and 
Sudanese servants trot noiselessly, clad in 
abbreviated sarongs and bearing market 
produce in baskets poised on their heads. 
The dense foliage of the omnipresent trees 
imparts a drowsy restfulness to Weltevre- 
den, lacking in the sun-lit glare of other 
Oriental streets. In Java the Banyan, the 
tjemara and the waringen trees attain 
enormous height and size. A patriarchal 
northern oak or even an Australian blue- 
gum would be dwarfed if placed contiguous 
to one of these tropical giants, the branches 
of which growin proportion to height andim- 
part a majestic beauty to a fine boulevard. 

During the hottest part of the day an 
unpeopled, deeply impressive silence per- 
vades the Weltevreden streets; only the 
resonant monotone of thousands of insects 
is heard, and this might easily be inter- 
preted as the composite snore of Javanese 
Holland strenuously sleeping the hours 
away. During these hours the yellow sun 
spins like a whirling fire disc through the 
quivering sky, yet scarce a ray bores to 
the street through the overlapping foliage. 
Should one’s caprice take one abroad dur- 
ing this sizzling period, one would find the 
sentinel in front of the local barracks nap- 
ping at his post, the Club blinds drawn 
and the bartender stretched on the counter 
in a dreamless sleep, and mayhap the na- 


tive policeman squatting back to a tree, en- 
gulfed in the sweet siesta of as mall salary 
and peace. Likely enough a score of in- 
vestigating ants will be mapping the face 
of this municipal minion, and a longicorn 
beetle or two measuring his club. Even 
the friendly little house lizards sleep during 
this period, and the alien is wise who fol- 
lows the example. 

To the eye of the Northerner the pride 
of the Netherlands is always picturesque. 
A busy little river winds through the town 
—a river overshadowed by the green 
tjemaras and waringens, and alive with 
bathing natives of both sexes. Many sin- 
gular human types from other islands stroll 
along the fine boulevard skirting a section 
of this river—types rarely or never seen 
at Singapore, Calcutta or cosmopolitan 
Hong Kong. Dancing women and per- 
formers on strange musical instruments 
haunt the hotel and public gardens and 
perform beneath the balconies of villas and 
clubs. Gorgeously attired Rajas from Mid- 
Java and Borneo are occasionally seen in 
Weltevreden, likewise many petty princes 
and satraps from the subjugated islands of 
the Dutch Archipelago. These half-savage 
men, bristling with krises and attended by 
a cloud of bedizzened courtiers, dancers 
and zenana women, come all too reluctant- 
ly to the Great Dutch Father at adjacent 
Buitenzorg; for, coupled with an intimate 
knowledge of the native mind, the G. D. F. 
has a keen sense of justice and unauthorized 
tribal wars, insubordination and covert 
acts of piracy are not always adjustable 
by princely gifts. 

Buitenzorg, the “‘sans souci” of Java, 
is like Nikko, Kandy or Darjeeling, a place 
once seen never forgotten. This famous 
Dutch town, perched high above the sea, 
is the home of the Governor General and 
it is the Washington of Java. A week 
spent in the atmosphere of this charming 
place totally unfits one for a return to the 
steaming lowlands. I believe the expiring 
Batavian would be comparatively happy 
were he sure that his soul would rest at 
Buitenzorg forever. So cool and so se- 
renely beautiful is this mountain town, 
with its noble avenues and its peaceful 
homes, that washed-out Colonials reduced 
almost to fritters in Penang, Singapore and 
Bangkok make health-restoring pilgrim- 
ages hither. 
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From the quaint hotel balcony at Buiten- 
zorg one looks far across broad valleys 
pulsing with animal life to the Gedeh and 
Salak mountains rising in pointed grandeur 
from the banks of the Tjiliwong. On the 
northern slope of Gedeh mountain, forever 
warmed by internal fires, lies a portion of 
those wonderful gardens for which the 
island is renowned. Established by Rein- 
hardt in 1817, these gardens have attained 


a world-wide celebrity; being known to 
botanists as the most complete tropical 
hortus. It is here that the early life of 
coffee, cocoa, cinnamon, cloves, cardamom, 
pepper, quinine, nutmegs, indigo, sandal- 
wood, and many drugs can be studied, al- 
beit many of these friendly articles are not 
recognizable until touched by the deft and 
converting hand of commerce. Here grows 
the soap-tree, the sneeze-wood, the bread- 














A Solomon Island Cannibal. 


fruit and the teak, while the papyrus, the 
mangrove, the ginger and the deadly upas 
thrive and develop in democratic proximity. 
The indefatigable Dutchmen have even 
squared the botanical circle by compelling 
the wonderful coco de mer to take root and 
grow in their equatorial home. This strange 
tree, which often attains a height of one 
hundred feet, which requires thirty years 
to mature, and which then throws out 
leaves twelve feet broad and twenty feet 
in length, is indigenous to but two small 


islands on the globe, Praslin and Curieuse 
of the Seychelle group. Though the Sey- 
chelles are thirty in number, they are but 
the merest pin-points on the vast bosom 
of the Indianocean. Yet this mastodon of 
the cocoa-nut species has chosen but two 
of these in which to live and thrive. The 
stems of the fan-shaped leaves are hard as 
iron and the fruit, to which in former times 
great medicinal properties were ascribed, is 
double and sometimes of triple formation. 
It bears the same resemblance to the ordi- 
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A Nautch Girl. 


nary cocoa-nut as the egg of a hen does to 
that of an ostrich. 

When one starts Javaward the British 
and the Mexican dollars of the Asiatic lit- 
toral and of the Straits are left at Singa- 
pore, and rijksdaalders, guilders, dubbelt- 
jees and stuivers replace them on the island. 
Pidgin English is likewise found to be use- 
less, though it requires time to recover from 
the surprise induced by the preference of 
the island Chinese for Malay; of the 27,000 
Chinese in Java, two-thirds are native born. 


The Dutch idea has permeated Java so 
thoroughly that even the hitherto change- 
less Chinese are affected by it. Not con- 
tent with flouting the Empress Dowager 
with a definite desertion, the Cantonee 
advertises allegiance to his new masters 
by discarding, in a measure, the slit-like, 
looped-up eyes, and by acquiring for his 
face a composite Dutch aspect which 
renders it immensely whimsical. As if 
charmed by the seductive languor of the 
lotus-eating tropics, he takes on a lacka- 
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daisical, lovelorn air, plaits baby-blue and 
shrimp-pink ribbons in the folds of his 
queue and ties a true-love knot on the end 
thereof. As an equatorial dudekins he 
then blossoms in bell-shaped lavendar silk 
trousers, a yellow jacket and spats, and suc- 
cessfully competes with the heavy Dutch 
boys for the favors of the native women- 
kind. As he mounts the social and finan- 
cial ladder, he comes to consider his wits 
nimbler than those of the Dutchmen, and 
he frequently proves it by amassing wealth 
and influence and by becoming a conniving 
thorn, in the fat sides of his governors. 
He shows his appreciation of the “foreign 
devil's” gewgaws by importing blooded 
horses from Australia and fine carriages 
and automobiles from the West. 

In the mind of a Cantonee the desire to 
be clean rarely keeps pace with the effort 
to become rich; nor does the former ever 
quite fix itself within him. This is mani- 
fest when one enters the Chinese kam- 
pong situated on the outskirts of Meester 
Cornelis, itself a suburb of Weltevreden. 
While not so triumphantly odoriferous as 
Peking or old Shanghai, the colony is a 
representative bit of Cathay transplanted 
in a picturesque spot amid a forest of ba- 
nana, cinnamon, talipot and sweet cassava. 
Neither the perfumes of Araby nor the 
spice-laden breezes of Ceylon seek this par- 
ticular place, but in spite of its known sixty 
distinct stenches, a walk through it is one 
of the experiences of Western Java. A 
multitude of pig-tailed progeny swarms 
through the evil-smelling streets. Where 
the fig-leaf ought to be, each custard-col- 
ored youngster wears a two-inch metal disc 
swinging from a thin chain about his or her 
bulging little paunch. Not, however, for 
pudicity’s sake, but for the world to know, 
should the toddler stray from home, that 
Mr. and Mrs. Wong Fat, Ah Chow or Kwong 
Lee dwell near the Passer Glap and are re- 
serving a ‘tring of pickled fins, a succulent 
nest or a richly desiccated rat as a reward 
for the return of their wandering offspring. 
Fortunately for the “foreign devil,” a Chi- 
nese kampong always exhales the smell of 
smouldering powder, and this minimises 
the noisome odors which ever brood 
above it. Such a place is seldom reached 
before the ubiquitous firecracker is heard 
detonating its appeal to some invisible 
Joss. 


In this world conservatory lying within 
latitude ten degrees north and south and 
between longitude one hundred and one 
hundred and fifty east of Greenwich, many 
singular human types flourish and a num- 
ber of these can be found living and pros- 
pering under the Javanese sun. Some of 
these odd types still offer problems as com- 
plex and as fascinating as when Humboldt 
and Wallace made their memorable visits 
to this part of the globe. Being the center 
around which the outlying islands’ interests 
revolve, Java attracts the natives trading 
in tripang, arrack, dammar, sandalwood, 
and the many odd products for which this 
region is noted. In each big port these 
traders form colonies which, upon attain- 
ing a certain numerical strength, the Dutch 
segregate into kampongs, compounds or 
limited districts. 

Klings or Chitties, the omnipresent Ma- 
drassi money changers of the Indo-Malay- 
sian world; Lascars, Goanese, Cingalese, 
Jawi-Pekans, Siamese and Sundanese are 
as numerous as Sicilians in New York. 
Each kampong offers its quota of sights 
interesting to the alien eye, but fascinating 
as the native world may be with its shadow 
pictures and incongruous mingling of medi- 
evalism and civilization, it fails to hold 
the attention long diverted from the real 
attraction of the island—the lordly, patri- 
archal Dutchman. Like a well-groomed 
rat in a magnificent cheese, he attracts and 
holds the attention by his sleekness and 
contentment. And the longer one remains 
in Java the more difficult it becomes to 
decide which is most picturesque: the 
gentle, betel-chewing, languorous native 
with his krises, gamelangs and mystic court 
ceremonies, or the bulbous, thrice-paternal 
Dutch living like luxurious conquerors in 
embowered mansions surrounded by gar- 
dens aflame with priceless orchids. In ad- 
dition they are cloyed by the attentions of 
a subjected, fawning people, the women of 
which bear and rear their dusky and adul- 
terated progeny and impart the oddest 
kind of facial tints and traits to the Eura- 
sian offspring. 

Though in point of numbers the Dutch 
are greatly in the minority they over- 
shadow the natives as effectively as the 
mountains overshadow the adjacent plain. 
In the absence of an onerous color line the 
foreign blood is tingeing that of the native 
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as the foreign thought is affecting his brain. 
On the island there exists such a sliding 
color scale that one knows not whether to 
speak Javanese, Chinese, Hollandische or 
Malay to those one meets. To the credit 
f the Dutch it can be said that every in- 
ducement is offered the natives who would 
rise to their social plane; and generally the 
native aspires to such honor. 

Many of the town houses of the wealthy 
Dutch are little tropical palaces standing 
amidst noble grounds and almost smoth- 
ered in a riot cf trees and vines. They are 


select the largest and finest beans before 
returning to their favorite haunt among 
the labyrinthine branches of the Banyan. 
As only the outer husks of the coffee are 
attacked by the digestive juices of the 
raiders, in return for the beans practically 
intact the momentarily defrauded planters 
offer the foxes a permanent and unmo- 
lested home. In the morning the green- 
sward beneath the trees yields a generous 
harvest of “finest government Java”; a 
coffee of which the Dutch are so fond that 
when thus treated it is never exported but 





A Burmese Lady. 


austerely sentinelled by giant Banyans, 
amid the pending roots of which the child- 
ren play hide and seek and sometimes al- 
most lose themselves in the maze of minia- 
ture forest paths. 

These magnificent Banyans are held in 
great esteem by the Hollanders and “up- 
country” they render the managers of 
coffee estates an unusual service. The 
greatest pests of the coffee planters are the 
flying foxes, which love the outer husk of 
the coffee bean as the Maccassar pidgeon 
loves that of the nutmeg. During their 
predatory nocturnal excurisons the foxes 


is kept to furnish the tables of the island 
homes. 

Along the shaded thoroughfares leading 
from Weltevreden to Meester Cornelis the 
yet-to-be-affluent Dutch dwell in plain 
brick, high-stooped houses flush with the 
street. These are copies of Haarlem or 
Rotterdam streets, save for the leaning and 
typsy character of the houses in those 
dreamed-of places. When the shadows of 
evening fall the occupants move en masse 
to the front to enjoy the cool breeze sweep- 
ing from the mountains on its way to the 
sea. With the rear legs of his chair on the 
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scrubbed and red-painted brick pave front- 
ing his home and with his feet inclined 
against the facade thereof, paterfamilias 
puffs contentedly at his long Delft pipe 
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chattering children or a stockingless mater- 
familias by the hand. Here and there they 
pause to exchange mouthsful of wonder- 
ful consonantal sounds with stay-at-home 
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ornamented with windmills, dykes and 
Low-Country scenes. 

While twilight reigns, hatless, sarong- 
clad Dutchmen with their stockingless feet 
thrust into Chinese straw sandals stroll by 
in a neighborly way, leading a bunch of 
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a Maori King, New Zealand. 


friends who sit rocking, knitting or chat- 
ting on the tall stoops, leading two ways 
by brick steps to the street. Multi-tint- 
ed children, bare-armed, bare-beaded and 
bare-legged, play among the shadows of the 
trees and form unconscious color schemes 
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against the background of night. Until 
they are about fifteen years old, the peach- 
faced Gretchens wear roomy white bloom- 
ers, or union suits of cotton or piqué, cut 
low at the neck and reaching in an airy bal- 
loon to their bare and pudgy knees. They 
present the oddest kind of harlequin figures 
as they skip and 
gambol about, 
or walk demure- 
ly beside their 
vigilant ayahs. 
One may travel 
far and not wit- 
ness a more 
peaceful scene 
than that pre- 
sented by a 
Dutch street in 
Java at early 
mom or twi- 
light. No Neth- 
erlands Indian 
town is consid- 
ered as worth 
much unless a 
river flows near 
or through it, 
This is of im- 
portance to the 
Dutchman, for 
the yearly over- 
flow, the partial 
submergence of 
the houses and 
the loss of life 
brings his cher- 
ished fatherland 
to mind. This 
overflow also 
aids the fever to 
reduce the ranks 
of the business 
men and creates 
more vacancies 
for the many- 
trousered Dutch 
boys who yearly 
emmigrate from 
Holland tothe East. Though narrow, dur- 
ing freshet times the Tjiliwong at Batavia 
is formidably swift, and something more 
than a bath awaits the reckless native who 
falls from his back door into its surging 
flood. From the river many canals lead 
away and a multiplicity of boats ply be- 
tween their shaded banks. 
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The Javanee is like the spaniel in his 
fondness for water. When possible he 
plants his house on the river’s edge and 
runs a ladder-like stair from the back door 
to the stream. The friendly current serves 
him as fully as that of the Ganges serves 
the Hindu. It furnishes him a laundry, 
abath-room and 
an inexhaustible 
supply of drink- 
ing water, the 
fact of its hav- 
ing served the 
same purpose 
up stream hav- 
ing little weight 
with him. Old 
residents in tro- 
pical lands soon 
forget to criti- 
cise native cus- 
toms, and it is 
reserved for the 
stranger to 
stand spell- 
bound on one 
of the bridges 
spanning the 
Tjiliwong and 
observe the nat- 
atorial contests 
of Javanese 
maids and mat- 
rons when at 
dawn and twi- 
light they trust 
their tinted 
charms without 
reserve to the 
cooling stream. 

The Javanee, 
who is ruled 
by a nation of 
gallant ancestry 
and sterling 
qualities, rep- 
resents one of 
the happiest of 
the tinted races; 
one unbefogged by the conflicting theories 
and interests of oftentimes intellectually 
inferior and bigoted missionaries; unmo- 
lested in the harmless practice of the 
same gentle religion as that of the Hindu, 
and living the peaceful and contented life 
climate and doubtless nature intended he 
should. 











MEN AND WOMEN OF THE OUTDOOR 
WORLD 


THE POET OF THE SIERRAS 
J YAQUIN MILLER is like one of the 


“big trees” of his beloved Sierras, hale 
in his latter years, rugged, wind-swept and 
shaggy, a child of the woods, the rain, 
the sun and the mountains. He dwells 
in the green hills overlooking Oakland, 
across the bay from San Francisco, a little 
corner of the Pacific coast which also har- 
bors “Jack London,” another son of the 
out-of-doors. Joaquin Miller is sixty-five 
now, and he has written twenty-odd books, 
but his blue eye is keen and his “spirit un- 
abated,’ while he lives the life of as pic- 
turesque a recluse as ever clung close to 
Nature’s heart. A recent visitor thus de- 
scribed the home of the poet whom English 
critics once hailed as the greatest of Amer- 
ican singers: 

“It is a hut of one room, before which 
are planted a row of young olive trees. 
Through the open door (it is always open), 
you look off across hills of vivid green, 
dotted with clumps of trees. Inside, the 
room is a veritable jumble. On one side 
are a couple of venerable bureaus with 
dusty mirrors and old-fashioned trimmings. 
Next is a table, beneath which may be 
glimpsed a huge demijohn, facetiously 
labelled “Radium.” On the other side of 
the room are hunter’s traps, and the huge 
horns of an extinct Alaska gramnivora 
which, Joaquin told us, are ultimately des- 
tined for Dr. Jordan. Below are boxes, 
iron-bound, supposed to contain gold-dust, 
and all about the wall are pictures of poets, 
stained photographs, clippings from mag- 
azines, and letters from men of note, all 
tacked up hit or miss. 

“But the poet’s couch is the feature of 
the place. It is a canopied affair, covered 
with the skins of various savage beasts, and 
with robes made of the hide of the buffalo. 
It is reclining on this couch that Joaquin is 
wont to receive his guests. When I saw 
him last, it was nearly three o’clock in the 
afternoon of a rainy day, but the poet had 
not yet risen, and apparently had no in- 
tention of doing so that day __He apolo- 
gized to the extent of quoting from an- 


other good gray poet: ‘I loaf and invite 
my soul.’ ” 

Joaquin Works, when the spirit moves, 
on his farm and garden, and has solved the 
problem of living without hurry and flurry 
after the dollars. He is like another Tho- 
reau in this respect, but with the red blood 
and the warm heart-beats which were 
wanting in the chilly and morbidly centred 
philosopher of New England. 

At the time of the Boxer outbreak in 
China five years ago, Joaquin Miller was 
lured from his fastness by the persuasions 
of a sensational newspaper and fared forth 
across the Pacific as a ‘‘war-correspond- 
ent.” Just why this poet and man of 
sixty was chosen to mix up in the rough- 
and-tumble toil that needs young sinews 
and years of hard experience at the game 
is not wholly clear. 

The writer ran across the Poet of the 
Sierras in Shanghai. In all that medley 
of Chinese, English, French, German and 
American exiles, turbanned Sikh police, 
and stocky Goorkha regiments, there was 
no more picturesque figure than Joaquin 
Miller. His long hair, curling over his 
collar, the wide-brimmed slouch hat, the 
war-like trappings which smacked of the 
frontier rather than the allied army, were 
a delight to the guests of the Astor House 
Hotel. He looked like a picture rudely 
torn from its native setting and thrust into 
an alien frame. 

He did not tarry long in the Orient, and 
his happiest day in Shanghai was when he 
boarded ship for more congenial Japan and 
the home-stretch toward his beloved Cali- 
fornia. 


W. K. VANDERBILT, JR., AND HIS 
PASSION FOR SPEED 


AUTOMOBILE racing as a pastime is 

probably the most costly and danger- 
ous sport ever devised. Most of the men 
engaged in it seek to break records, and in- 
cidentally their necks, as a business prop- 
osition for the glory of their manufacturers’ 
interests, or to gain a livelihood. The av- 
erage citizen who clings cautiously to life, 
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The A tantic, owned by Wilson Marshall, sailed by Captain “Charley” Barr. 
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A contestant in the transatlantic race 


for the Emperor’s Cup. 


and wears over shoes lest he chance pneu- 
monia, cannot at all understand why a 
young man of wealth and leisure should 
choose to drive a very devil of a racing ma- 
chine at hair-raising velocities, for the sake 
of “sport.’’ Dead men and wrecked cars 
mark the trail of the “pastime” at home 
and abroad as the devotees strive to in- 
crease the power of their cars and to reach 
the frenzied speed of one hundred and 
twenty miles an hour, which is the goal at 
present most desired. 


“e 


William K. Vanderbilt, Jr., is conspicu- 
ous among the motorists with whom speed 


isa passion. His unlimited wealth makes 
him notable by itself. On top of this dis- 
tinction, he knocks into a cocked hat all 
notions that young Croesus is inclined to 
a fatty and luxurious idleness. For young 
Mr. Vanderbilt’s energy in his chosen field 
of activity is positively infernal. As an 
amateur motorist he is in a class with the 
most daring and skilled of the professional 
speed demons. 











Men and Women of the Outdoor World 


But more than this, he is intensely inter- 
ested in the automobile as a mechanical 
problem and a public utility, and herein 
is the saving clause. He is a promoter of 
motor advancement as well as a performer. 
He believes in the future of the motor car, 
and that racing is a means to an end, which 
is to get better roads in this country and to 
make better cars, just as William C. Whit- 
ney maintained his racing stables to im- 
prove the breed of thoroughbreds as well 
as for the love of it. 

When a very rich young man bends his 
energies and resources along a certain line 
of conduct, it is pleasing to see him make a 
whole-souled job of the same. Money can 
buy motor cars of any possible horse- 
power, but it takes a rare order of skill and 
courage to drive them successfully. Mr. 
Vanderbilt does not hire a man to take the 
chances and gain the glory in handling 
these fractious machines. He was a pio- 
neer in the racing field, the first successful 
amateur to enter the field against the pick 
of the professional talent, and he has never 
been daunted by a dangerous course, or a 
list of fatalities as long as your arm. He 
did not wait for the straight-away stretch 
of the Ormond beach before he dared to 
attack the speed records, but took his ap- 
prenticeship over European highways in 
all company and under divers conditions. 

His first great triumph came on the 
Florida course two years ago when he set a 
new figure for the mile, and astonished the 
foreign experts by driving his car at the 
rate of more than ninety miles an hour. 
But that famous mile in thirty-nine seconds 
had cost the wealthy amateur a fortune in 
money and years of effort. It has long 
been his custom to keep a car no more 
than six months, when it is discarded for a 
new racer with some later improvements. 
This means that his stable outlay has run 
into the hundreds of thousands of dollars 
for cars alone, and the cost of the sport 
climbs into a handsome fortune yearly. 
He has made it as expensive as keeping in 
commission an ocean-going yacht in order 
to clip seconds from records. 

What is the secret of this speed madness? 
Maurice Materlinck tried to describe it, and 
his impressions of this frenzied poetry of 
motion may help to explain in a vague sort 
of fashion what the driver feels when he is 
lunging for the hundred mile-an-hour gait 
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between his flying wheels, to which are 
chained a hundred horse-power. 

“The pace grows faster and faster, the 
delirious wheels cry aloud in their madness. 
And at first the road comes moving toward 
me like a bride waving palms, rythmically 
keeping time to some gorgeous melody. 
But soon it grows frantic, springs forward 
and throws itself madly upon me, rushing 
under the car like a furious torrent whose 
foam lashes my face, it draws me beneath 
its waves, it blinds me with its breath. 
Ah, that wonderful breath. It is as though 
wings, as though myriads of wings no eye 
can see, transparent wings of great super- 
natural birds that have their homes on 
invisible mountains swept by eternal snow, 
have come to refresh my eyes and my 
brows with their overwhelming fragrance.” 

This sounds very fanciful, and as if a 
poetic license had been obtained along 
with the automobile license, but when Mr 
Vanderbilt did his record-breaking mile at 
Ormond in his ninety horse-power machine, 
the onlookers had emotions almost as vivid 
as these. Said one of them: 

“The aluminum-coated monster shot 
out from the morning mist like a huge 
projectile. Its staccato roar sounded like 
a gatling gun. It leaped over the sand in 
gigantic bounds.” 

Mr. Vanderbilt has been a keen aspirant 
for hill-climbing honors. This is a test 
whose dangers are as great as road-racing, 
with the full-speed rush toward the incline 
and the head-long charge up the slope 
whose turns are unusually abrupt and sur- 
face uncertain. Mr. ‘/anderbilt won his 
laurels in this diversion at the Eagle Rock 
contest two years ago, when he beat all 
rivals and set a new record. 

He amazed the crowds with a new proof 
of his daring and skill as a driver of excess 
power motor craft. Rushing at the task 
like a cyclone, he tock a double turn in the 
road ‘‘on one ear,’’ and stormed toward 
the summit in a cloud of dust, his thirty 
horse-power car eating up the steep grade 
with conquering ferocity. Near the top, 
he took two sharp turns, around which his 
throbbing machine fairly jumped. 

The first International race for the Van- 
derbilt Cup over the Long Island course 
last Autumn marked an epoch in Ameri- 
can motoring, and its success was largely 
credited to the efforts of the donor and 








organizer. Mr. Vanderbilt's purpose was 
to encourage American makers and their 
inventive and mechanical genius toward 
overcoming the lead of foreign-made cars 
in high power, speed and endurance. 
From a patriotic view-point, the contest 
demonstrated the ability of the American 
car, of lighter build than the powerful 
European racing machine, to stand up un- 
der such a terrific ordeal as this was. 


THE KNOWLTON BASSET HOUNDS 


FEW plucky American women have 
taken kindly to the break-neck sport 
of riding after hounds, but England still 
leads in feminine huntsmen. One of the 
most interesting diversions of that sport- 
loving island is following the pack on foot, 
in which a unique fame is held by the 
Knowlton Basset Hounds. This pack is 
owned and hunted by young women, it is 
a close feminine corporation, and flourishes 
with never a shadow of manly patronage. 
There are very few basset packs in all Eng- 
land, and there is only one woman’s club 
to enjoy the chase after these pretty minia- 
ture hounds. 
The hunting country is near Dover, and 
this private pack is managed by Miss 


The Knowlton Basset Hounds, “‘ Off to Draw."’ 


Gladys Peto of Knowlton Court, while the 
Whips are Miss Marjory Peto and Miss 
Doris Peto of Goodestone. The hunt is 
therefore in the hands of these two related 
families. Mr. Geoffrey Peto, brother of the 
Master (or Mistress) Miss Gladys, is keenly 
interested .in the sport, gives his advice 
when it is asked, and occasionally is allowed 
to act as Second Whip in the field. This, 
however, is a favor, not a right, and he has 
no official standing in the organization. 

(By the way, it has nothing to do with 
hunting or hounds, but could anything har- 
monize more aptly with a picture of English 
country life than this string of names, 
Gladys, Marjory, Doris and Geoffrey?) 

A fairly sturdy young man who was 
graciously permitted to follow the Knowl- 
ton Basset Hounds, was winded at the end 
of the day, but managed to pay this tribute 
to the pluck and prowess of the sport: 

“The hounds are as keen as mustard, 
untiring, long-winded, and have good 
noses. When the scent lies well, it needs 
a good huntsman to keep up with them, in 
spite of the belief that these little hounds 
are slow trailers. Many of the field find 
them plenty fast enough: I, for one; but 
the Master and her Whips merrily show the 
way and are generally there or there-abouts. 
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“In full ery.” 


The country around Knowlton is fairly 
good for bassets, but the numerous small 
coverts give the hare almost too many 
chances, and there is a good deal of plowed 
land, which makes the going heavy. 
There are many hills, long and _ steep, 
which also favor the hare. A correspond- 
ent sends this outline of a typical day’s 
sport, written, it may be noted, in the 
most approved vernacular of the pas- 
time: 

“Finding at once behind Knowlton hops, 
the hounds ran fast through Tickney Shaw 
and out towards Betshanger, where, how- 
ever, the hounds checked. Casting for- 
ward, the hare was put up again, and ran 
back toward Knowlton. At the hilltop 
she was headed, and doubling back, squat- 
ted in the plow. Some pretty work was 
now put in by the hounds, which were 
skillfully encouraged by the Master. The 
line was patiently worked out, and the hare 
was hunted to the Betshanger wood, where 
after endeavoring for some time to pat her 
out, the hounds were called off. 

‘“‘A fresh hare was soon found, and sent 
away at a rare pace toward Shingleton, 
and then left-handed to Castry Wood, where 
the hounds were at fault, but casting for- 
ward they soon got on the line again, and 





carried it to Crowhop Wood. The hare 
broke almost at once but was headed back. 
However, she was soon viewed away to 
Pane Court, where she was hunted for 
some time, but as it was getting dark, the 
hounds were at last called off and taken 
home.” 

The young Dianas failed to bag a hare, 
you may have observed, but what is far 
more important, they bagged glorious ap- 
petites, lungs full of good air, and a bounti- 
ful measure of health in their glowing faces. 
They had tramped over hill and dale, lured 
on by a mild excitement, forgetting how 
many miles were covered, and they came 
back to Knowlton Court, you may be sure, 
after a more wholesome outing than if they 
had covered five times as many miles, 
tucked up in automobiles. 

There is no taking it easy with the young 
women of the Knowlton Pack. Horses are 
tabooed and it is go on foot or stay behind 
from start to finish. The objection may be 
raised that what is fun for these vigorous 
young Englishwomen is death to the hare 
and that their idea of sport is to “go out 
and kill something.” But as with your 
true-blue angler, the sport is first, and the 
catch is a secondary feature of the recre- 
ation. 
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THE FOREMOST AMERICAN 


CRICKETER 


HILADELPHIA has been the butt of 
many a thread-bare jest on the score 
of a singularly tranquil and even somnolent 
way of life. Such flings come with poor 
grace from the harassed and be-devilled 
New Yorker, who is so busy making a living 
that he has no time to live. A fondness for 
cricket as a pastime has been named in the 
indictment against the Quaker City, as if 
this leisurely exercise were out of harmony 
with American traditions of hustle and 
fury in work and in play. But as the home 
of the only American cricketers able to 
make a creditable showing against the pick 
of English and Australian elevens, there is 
some praise due them as defenders of sport- 
ing prestige. 

Equipped with a wealth of country-clubs 
proclaiming wide-spread allegiance to the 
sole gospel of the outdoors, Philadelphia 
has wisely fostered cricket as a pastime to 
be enjoyed alike by the lad and the gray- 
beard. A first-class match at Merion or 
Manheim attracts such throngs as attend 
the decisive battle of a college baseball 
championship elsewhere. The cricketer is 
honored accordingly, and in this home of a 
transplanted sport, no athlete has greater 
fame than George Stuart Patterson, the 
greatest all-round cricketer this country has 
produced. 

It was in the early eighties, while playing 
for the Junior eleven of the Germantown 
Cricket Club, that young Patterson first 
drew the notice of the experts who clustered 
within those grounds. The junior team 
which he captained might be called the 
cradle of the ‘‘new school” of Philadelphia 
cricketers, as it included, beside the “Little 
Wonder,” as Patterson was called, such 
men as Ralston, Bohlen, Reynolds and 
Harry Brown, Duhring and the Morgans, 
all of whom became international players. 
Patterson’s career as a junior was so suc- 
cessful that he was played on the first eleven 
of the Club. In those days the Young Am- 
erica Cricket team, with the redoubtable 
Newhall brothers, was supposed to be un- 
beatable, and it was a great surprise when 
the Germantown Club visited Stenton and, 
thanks toa magnificent innings by the “ Lit- 
tle Wonder” of something over 160, .the 
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From that time the Germantown Club con- 
tinued to be a frequent winner of the 
Halifax Cup and always a factor in the com- 
petition. 

While Patterson was a junior he was 
chosen to represent All Philadelphia against 
Captain Thornton’s English eleven. His 
Associates on the side consisted of Charlie, 
Dan and Bob Newhall, “Sud” Law, John 
Thayer and Billie Lowry, all of whom were 
old stagers in international cricket. The 
Englishmen, however, took very kindly to 
the bowling of Newhall and his comrades, 
and at last Captain Dan Newhall instructed 
Patterson to send down an over. One can 
imagine the youngster’s surprise when he 
bowled a “‘maiden,’”’ which had not been 
achieved by any of the bowlers for more 
than an hour. 

From the time Patterson first appeared 
on the international team up to 1897, he 
was undoubtedly the strongest all-round 
player in Philadelphia. In 1887 he was a 
member of the All Philadelphia team that 
visited England, and during that tour he 
secured the highest batting average and 
was well up in the bowling. Patterson was 
chosen Captain of the next Philadelphia 
team that visited England, and on this tour 
the Philadelphians, for the first time, played 
county cricket. The strongest English 
sides were met, among them the M. C. C., 
Yorkshire, Surrey, Lancashire and Middle- 
sex. Unfortunately, Patterson was not in 
good form during the early part of the tour 
and did not come off until the match at 
Trent Bridge against Nottingham, when he 
scored 165 runs, a performance that created 
much favorable comment in the English 
press. Shortly after, in the Middlesex 
match, he had his hand badly split and 
from then on was out of the side. When 
the Associated Cricket clubs decided agaia 
to invade England in the season of 1900, 
Patterson was chosen to again act as Cap- 
tain, but was unable to go for business 
reasons. 

It is difficult to pick out any one special 
performance as his best. Patterson was not 
a sensational batsman, but was steady and 
consistent. Inalltheinternational matches 
he was first to bat and his sterling defence 
usually wore down the bowling, while his 
forty to sixty runs were usually worth 
more than the centuries that came after 
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probably the most attractive innings he 
ever played was in the autumn of 1891, 
when Lord Hawke’s team played a series of 
international matches at Manheim. The 
English side was thoroughly representative 
and the Philadelphians were one run be- 
hind on the score in the first innings. The 
Englishmen gave them 190 odd to make to 
win, which was done with a loss of two 
wickets; the chief performers in this great 
victory, which was witnessed by ten thou- 
sand people, were Captain Patterson and 
Reynolds D. Brown, who were not out 
when the winning run was made. 

Dr. Grace, the “Grand Old Man” of 
English cricket, who should be reckoned 
as a good critic, pronounced Patterson the 
equal of many of the leading English 
cricketers, and it was the unanimous opin- 
ion of nearly all the leading Australian 
cricketers who visited Philadelphia, that 
Patterson, in his day, was quite in a class 
by himself, and a man who would make any 
county team in England. Unfortunately 
for cricket in Philadelphia, Patterson re- 
tired after his tour through England in 1897, 
and although he occasionally plays for the 
Germantown Club in the Halifax contest, 
he has declined to take part in the inter- 
national matches, which is a serious loss to 
the Philadelphia side. 

Slow-gaited, slow of speech, awkward of 
manner, George Patterson does not look the 
all-round athlete, and a more deceptive 
young man never slouched across a playing 
field. But asidefrom his cricketing prowess, 
he excels as a golfer, is a rattling tennis 
player, is ranked as a formidable foeman 
in the racquet courts, and has shown a 
sprightly versatility on the baseball dia- 
mond. However lightly the average young 
American may hold cricket as an athletic 
pastime, it is a cause for pride that a Phila- 
delphian should be ranked by English 
critics as a master of their own national 
game. 


“THE GRAND OLD MAN OF GOLF” 


OLFERS the world over have heard 
with keen regret that Tom Morris 

may not be able to perform his traditional 
ceremony of starting the open champion- 
ship at St. Andrews in June. As impor- 


tant a guide-post along the path of his 
green old age has been the annual birthday 
round played with Mr. S. C. Everard over 
this classic English course. This, too, 
falls in June, and last year, on his eighty- 
third birthday, “Old Tom” played a keen 
and vigorous round and was fit to give 
most golfers a trimming. Even among 
American devotees, whose golfing history 
is infantile compared with the annals of 
this venerable master, he is held as the 
patron siant of golf. 

There were many Americans among the 
contributors to the testimonial, amounting 
to fifteen thousand dollars in cash, which 
was given Tom Morris by his friends and 
admirers ten years ago, when he was a hale 
young golfer of seventy-four who could go 
over the St. Andrews course in close to 85 
and finish as fresh as a stripling. 

For more than forty years Tom Morris 
has been the official ruler of St. Andrews, 
and his three open championship trophies 
in succession were won in the early sixties. 
Then came his son, “Young Tom” a very 
prodigy of a golfer, who showed his great- 
ness by winning the belt as a rosy-cheeked 
lad three years on end. 

There is something quite British and 
admirable in the loyalty of the outdoor 
world toward this fine old sportsman, the 
spirit which inspired the raising, by popu- 
lar subscription, of a magnificent cash of- 
fering to W. G. Grace, the “Grand Old 
Man” of cricket a few years ago. America 
has nothing quite like this kind of sen- 
timent in its pastimes, and there are no 
national heroes in athletic fields whom the 
populace would be eager to pension out of 
their own pockets. In an essay on “‘Golf 
and Golfers of the Old School,” Dr. J. G. 
McPherson wrote of the house overlooking 
the St. Andrews links: 

“From this window Tom can detect any 
delinquents at the home putting green, or 
smooth down some dispute when nobody 
thought he was on the watch. Piles of 
golf journals give evidence of his literary 
turn of mind. Could he only write as he 
can speak, he would out-Grace Grace in 
the literature of the game. As a very 
worthy elder of the kirk, he has a Bible on 
his side-table, and if I am not mistaken, he 
has a capital copy of Burns beside it.” 
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W. D. Eaton, of Boston, holder of the forty-yard sprint record. Time 4 2-5 seconds 








Laurence Waterbury, of New York, winner of the racquet 
championship of the United States for 1905. 
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«RED FOX” 


By CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS 


CHAPTER | 


““ 


THE PRICE OF HIS LIFE” 


WO voices, a mellow, bell-like bay- 
ing and an excited yelping, came in 
chorus upon the air of the April 

dawn. The musical and irregularly blended 
cadence, now swelling, now diminishing, 
seemed a fit accompaniment to the tender, 
thin-washed coloring of the landscape 
which lay spread out under the gray-and- 
lilac lights of approaching sunrise. Thelevel 
country, of mixed woodland and backwoods 
farm, still showed a few white patches here 
and there where the snow lingered in the 
deep hollows; but all over the long, wide 
southward-facing slope of the uplands with 
their rough woods broken by occasional 
half-cleared, hillocky pastures, the spring 
was more advanced. Faint green films were 
beginning to show on the birch and poplar 
thickets, and over the pasture hillocks; and 
every maple hung forth a rosy veil that 
seemed to imitate the flush of morning. 
The music of the dogs’ voices, melodious 
though it was, held something sinister in 
its sweetness—a sort of menacing and im- 
placable joy. As the first notes of it came 
floating up from the misty lowlands, an 
old red fox started up from his sleep un- 
der a squat juniper bush on the top of.a 
sunny bank. Wide awake on the instant, 
he stood listening critically to the sound. 
Then he came a few paces down the bank, 
which was open, dotted with two or three 
bushes and bowlders, and its turf already 
green through the warmth of its sandy soil. 
He paused beside the mouth of a burrow 
which was partly screened by the evergreen 
branches of a juniper. The next moment 
another and somewhat smaller fox ap- 
peared, emerging briskly from the burrow, 
and stood beside him, intently listening. 
The thrilling clamor grew louder, grew 
nearer, muffled now and then for a few 
moments as the trail which the dogs were 
following led through some dense thicket of 
spruce or fir. Soon an uneasy look came 
over the shrewd, grayish-yellow face of the 
red fox, as he realized that the trail in 
question was the one which he had him- 


self made but two hours earlier, on his re- 
turn from a survey of a neighboring farmer’s 
hen-roost. He had taken many precau- 
tions with that homeward trail, tangling 
and breaking it several times; but he knew 
that ultimately, for all its deviations and 
subtleties, it might lead the dogs to this 
little warm den on the hillside, wherein 
his mate had but yesterday given birth to 
five blind, helpless, whimpering puppies. 
As the slim red mother realized the same 
fact, her fangs bared themselves in a silent 
snarl, and backing up against the mouth 
of the burrow she stood there an image of 
savage resolution, 4 dangerous adversary 
for any beast less powerful than bear or 
panther. 

To her mate, however, it was obvious 
that something more than valor was 
needed to avert the approaching peril. 
He knew both the dogs whose chiming 
voices came up to him so unwelcomely on 
the sweet spring air. He knew that both 
were formidable fighters, strong and woods- 
wise. For the sake of those five helpless 
sprawling ones at the bottom of the den, 
the mother must not be allowed to fight. 
Her death, or even her serious injury, 
would mean their death. With his sharp 
ears cocked very straight, one paw lifted 
alertly, and an expression of confident 
readiness in his whole attitude, he waited 
a moment longer, seeking to weigh the 
exact nearness of the menacing cries. At 
length a wandering puff-of air drawing up 
from the valley brought the sound start- 
lingly near and clear. Like a flash the 
fox slipped down the bank and darted into 
the underbrush, speeding to intercept the 
enemy. : 

A couple of hundred yards away from 
the den in the bank a rivulet, now swollen 
and noisy with spring rains, ran down the 
hillside. . For a little distance the fox fol- 
lowed its channel, now on one side, now on 
the other, now springing from rock to rock 
amid the foamy darting of the waters, now | 
making brief, swift excursions among the 
border thickets. In this way he made his 
trail obscure and difficult. Then, at what he 
held a fitting distance from home, he inter- 
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sected the line of his old trail, and halted 
upon it ostentatiously, that the new scent 
might unmistakably overpower the old. 

The baying and yelping chorus was now 
very close at hand. The fox ran on slowly, 
up an open vista between the trees, looking 
over his shoulder to see what the dogs 
would do on reaching the fresh trail. He 
had not more than half a minute to wait. 
Out from a greening poplar thicket burst 
the dogs, running with noses to the ground. 
The one in the lead, baying conscientiously, 
was a heavy-shouldered, flop-eared, much 
dewlapped dog of a tawny yellow color—a 
half-bred foxhound whose cur mother had 
not obliterated the instincts bequeathed 
him by his pedigreed and well-trained sire. 
His companion, who followed at his heels 
and paid less scrupulous heed to the trail, 
looking around excitedly every other min- 
ute and yelping to relieve his exuberance, 
was a big black-and-white mongrel, whose 
long jaw and wavy coat seemed to indicate 
a strain of collie blood in his much mixed 
ancestry. 

Arriving at the point where the trail was 
crossed by the hot, fresh scent, the leader 
stopped so abruptly that his follower fairly 
fell over him. For several seconds the 
noise of their voices was redoubled, as they 
sniffed wildly at the pungent turf. Then 
they wheeled, and took up the new trail. 
The next moment they saw the fox, stand- 
ing at the edge of a ribbon of spruce woods 
and looking back at them superciliously. 
With a new and wilder note in their cries 
they dashed forward frantically to seize 
him. But his white-tipped, feathery brush 
flickered before their eyes for a fraction of 
a second, and vanished into the gloom of 
the spruce wood. 

The chase was now full on, the quarry 
near, and the old trail forgotten. In asav- 
age intoxication, reflected in the wildness 
of their cries, the dogs tore ahead through 
brush and thicket, ever further and further 
from that precious den on the hillside. 
Confident in his strength as well as his 
craft, the old fox led them for a couple of 
miles straight away, choosing the roughest 
ground, the most difficult gullies, the most 
tangled bits of underbrush for his course. 
Fleeter of foot and lighter than his foes, he 
had no difficulty in keeping ahead of them. 
But it was not his purpose to distance them 
or run any risk of discouraging them, lest 
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they should give up and go back to their 
first venture. He wanted to utterly wear 
them out, and leave them at last so far 
from home that by the time they should be 
once more ready to go hunting his old trail 
leading to the den should be no longer de- 
cipherable by eye or nose. 

By this time the rim of the sun was above 
the horizon, mounting into a rose-fringed 
curtain of tender April clouds, and shooting 
long beams of rose across the level country. 
These beams seemed to find vistas ready 
everywhere, open lines of roadway, or 
cleared fields, or straight groves, or gyleam- 
ing river reaches all appearing to converge 
toward the far-off fount of radiance. 
Down one of these lanes of pink glory 
the fox ran in plain sight, looking strangely 
large and dark in the mystic glow. Very 
close behind him came the two pursuers, 
fantastic, leaping, ominous shapes. For sev- 
eral minutes the chase fled on into the eye 
of the morning, then vanished down an un- 
seen cross-corridor of the woods. 

And now it seemed to the brave and 
crafty old fox, a very Odysseus of his kind 
for valor and guile, that he had led the en- 
emy almost far enough from home. It was 
time to play with them a little. Length- 
ening out his stride till he had secured a 
safer lead he described two or three short 
circles, and then ran on more slowly. His 
pursuers were quite out of sight, hidden by 
the trees and bushes; but he knew very 
well by his hearing just when they ran in- 
to.those confusing loops in the trail. As 
the sudden, excited confusion in their cries 
reached him, he paused and looked back, 
with his grayish-ruddy head cocked to one 
side; and if laughter had been one of the 
many vulpine accomplishments, he certain- 
ly would have laughed at that moment. 
But presently the voices showed him that 
their owners had successfully straightened 
out the little snarl and were once more aft- 
er him. So once more he ran on, devising 
further shifts. 

Coming now to a rocky brook of some 
width the fox stepped out upon the stones, 
then leaped back upon his own trail, ran a 
few steps along it, and finally jumped aside 
as far as he could, alighting upon a log in 
the heart of a patch of blueberry scrub. 
Slipping down from the log he raced back 
a little way parallel with his tracks and lay 
down on the top of a dry hillock to rest. 
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A drooping screen of hemlock branches 
here gave him effective hiding, while his 
sharp-eyes commanded the brookside and 
perhaps a hundred yards of the back trail. 
In a moment or two the dogs rushed 
by, their tongues hanging far out but their 
voices still eager and fierce. Not thirty 
paces away the old fox watched them 
cynically, wrinkling his narrow nose with 
aversion, as the light breeze brought him 
their scent. As he watched, the pupils of 
his eyes contracted to narrow, upright slits 
of liquid black, then rounded out again 
as anger yielded to interest. It filled him 
with interest, indeed, to watch the frantic 
bewilderment and haste of his pursuers 
when the broken trail at the edge of the 
brook baffled them. First they went splash- 
ing across to the other bank, and rushed 
up and down sniffing savagely for the scent. 
Next they returned to the near bank 
and repeated the same tactics. Then they 
seemed to conclude that the fugitive had 
attempted to cover his tracks by travel- 
ing in the water, so they traced the water’s 
edge exactly, on both sides, for about fifty 
yards up and down. Finally they returned 
to the point where the trail was broken, and 
silently began to work around it in widen- 
ing circles. At last the yellow half-breed 
gave voice. He had recaptured the scent 
on the log in the blueberry patch. As the 
noisy chorus rose again upon the morning 
air, the old fox got up, stretched himself 
somewhat contemptuously, and stood out 
in plain view with a shrill bark of defiance. 
Joyously the dogs accepted the challenge 
and hurled themselves forward; but in the 
same instant the fox vanished, leaving be- 
hind him a streak of pungent, musky scent 
that clung in the bushes and on the air. 
And now for an hour the eager dogs 
found themselves continually overrunning 
or losing the trail. More than half their 
time and energy were spent in solving the 
riddles which their quarry kept propound- 
ing to them. Once they lost fully ten 
minutes racing up and down and round 
and round a hillocky sheep-pasture, utterly 
baffled, while the fox, hidden in the cleft 
of a rock on the other side of the fence, lay 
comfortably eyeing their performances. 
The sheep, huddling in a frightened mass 
in one corner of the pasture, scared by the 
noise, had given him just the chance he 
wanted. Leaping lightly upon the nearest 
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he had run over the thick-fleeced backs of 
the whole flock, and gained the top of the 
rail fence, from which he had sprung easily 
to the cleft in the rock. To the dogs it 
was if their quarry had suddenly grown 
wings and soared into the air. The chase 
would have ended there, but for the mis- 
chance of the shifting of the wind. The 
light breeze which had been drawing up 
from the southwest, all at once, without 
warning, veered over to the east; and with 
it came a musky whiff which told the puz- 
zled dogs the whole story. As they raced 
joyously and clamorously toward the fence 
the fox slipped down the other side of the 
rock and fled away. 

A fox’s wits are full of resource, and he 
seldom cares to practice all his accomplish- 
ments in one run. But this was a unique 
occasion; and this fox was determined to 
make his work complete and thoroughly 
dishearten his pursuers. He now con- 
ceived a stratagem which might, possibly, 
prove discouraging. Minutely familiar with 
every inch of his range, he remembered a 
certain deep deadwater on the brook, 
bridged by a fallen sapling. The sapling 
was now old and partly rotted away. He 
had crossed it often, using it as a bridge for 
his convenience; and he had noticed just 
a day or two ago that it was it was grow- 
ing very insecure. He would see if it was 
yet sufficiently insecure to serve his purpose. 

Without any more circlings and twist- 
ings he led the way straight to the dead- 
water, leaving a clear trail. The tree was 
still there. It seemed to yield, almost 
imperceptibly, as he leaped upon it. His 
shrewd and practiced perceptions told him 
that its strength would just suffice to carry 
him across, but no more. Lightly and 
swiftly, and not without some apprehen- 
sion (for he loathed a wetting), he ran over, 
and halted behind a bush to see what would 
happen. 

Arrived at the fallen tree, the dogs did 
not hesitate. The trail crossed. They would 
go where it went. But the tree had some- 
thing to say in the matter. As the double 
weight sprang upon it it sagged ominously, 
but the excited hunters were in no mood 
to heed the warning. The next moment it 
broke in the middle with a punky, crumb- 
ling sound; and the dogs plunged splashing 
and yelping into the middle of the icy 
stream. 
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If the fox, however, had imagined that 
this unexpected bath would be cold enough 
to chill the ardor of his pursuers, he was 
speedily disillusioned. Neither dog seemed 
to have his attention for one single moment 
distracted by the incident. Both swam 
hurriedly to land, scrambled up the bank, 
and at once resumed the trail. The fox 
was already well away through the under- 
brush. 

By this time he was tired of playing 
tricks. He made up his mind to lead the 
enemy straight, distance them completely, 
and lose them in the rocky wilderness on 
the other side of the hill where their feet 
would soon get sore on the sharp stones. 
Then he could rest awhile in safety, and 
later in the day return by a devious route 
to the den in the bank and his slim red 
mate. The plan was a good one and in all 
ways feasible. But the capricious fate of 
the woodfolk chose to intervene. 

It chanced that as the fox passed down 
an old, mossy woodroad, running easily 
and with the whole game well in hand, a 
young farmer carrying a gun was approach- 
ing along a highway which intersected the 
woodroad. Being on the way to a chain 
of shallow ponds along the foot of the up- 
lands, he had his gun loaded with duck 
shot, and was unprepared for larger game. 
The voices of the dogs—now much sub- 
dued by weariness and reduced to an occa- 
sional burst of staccato clamor—gave him 
warning of what was afoot. His eyes 
sparkled with interest, and he reached for 
his pocket to get a cartridge of heavier shot. 
But just as he did so the fox appeared. 

There was no time to change cartridges. 
The range was long for BB, but the young 
farmer was a good shot and had confidence 
inhisweapon. Moreover, being less sports- 
man than pot hunter, he hated foxes, re- 
garding them as “‘varmin” and outside the 
pale of all hunting courtesy. Like a flash 
he lifted his gun and fired. As the heavy 
report went banging and flapping among 
the hills, and the smoke blew aside, he saw 
the fox dart lightly into the bushes on the 
other side of the way, apparently un- 
touched. With a curse, devoted impar- 
tially to his weapon and his marksmanship, 
he ran forward and carefully examined the 
tracks. There was no smallest sign of 
blood. “Clean miss, by God!” he ejacu- 


lated; and strode on without further delay. 
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He knew the dogs could never overtake 
that seasoned old fox. They might waste 
their time, if they cared to. He would not. 
They crossed the road just as he disap- 
peared around the next turning. 

But the fox, though he had vanished from 
view so nonchalantly and swiftly, had not 
escaped unscathed. With the report, he 
had felt a sudden burning anguish, as of 
a white-hot needle-thrust, go through his 
loins. One stray shot had found its mark; 
and now, as he ran, fierce pains racked him, 
and every breath seemed to cut. Slower 
and slower he went, his hind legs reluctant 
to stretch out in the stride, and utterly 
refusing to propel him with- their old 
springy force. Nearer and nearer came the 
cries of the dogs; till presently he realized 
that he could run no further. At the foot 
of a big granite rock he stopped, and turned, 
and waited, with bare, dangerous fangs 
gleaming from his narrow jaws. 

The dogs were within a dozen yards of 
him before they saw him, so still he stood. 
This was what they had come to seek; yet 
now, so menacing were his looks and at- 
titude, they stopped short. It was one 
thing to catch a fugitive in flight; it was 
quite another to grapple with a desperate 
and cunning foe at bay. The old fox knew 
that fate had come upon him at last. But 
there was no coward nerve in his lithe body, 
and the uncomprehended anguish that 
gripped his vitals added rage to his cour- 
age. The dogs rightly held him dangerous, 
though his weight and stature were scarcely 
half what either one of the.n could boast. 

Their hesitation, however, was but mo- 
mentary. Together they flung themselves 
upon him, to get lightaing slashes, almost 
simultaneously, on neck and jaw. Both 
yelped angrily, and bit wildly, but found 
it impossible to hold down their twisting 
foe, who fought in silence and seemed to 
have the strength and irrepressibility of 
steel springs in his slender body. Pre- 
sently his teeth met through the joint of 
the hound’s fore-paw, and the hound, with 
a shrill ki yi, jumped backward from the 
fight. But the black-and-white mongrel 
was of better grit. Though one eye was 
filled with blood and one ear slit to the base, 
he had no thought of shirking the punish- 
ment. Just as the yelping hound withdrew 
from the mix-up, his long, powerful jaws 
secured a fair grip on the fox’s throat, just 
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‘Slower and slower he went . . ._ till presently he 
realized that he could run no further.”’ 
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back of the jawbone. There was a mo- 
ment of breathless, muffled, savage growl- 
ing, of vehement and vindictive shaking. 
Then the valorous red body straightened 
itself out at the foot of the rock, and made 
no more resistance as the victors mauled 
and tore it. At a price, the little family 
in the burrow had been saved. 


CHAPTER II 


THE LESSONS OF THE WILD 


Night after night, for several weeks, the 
high, shrill barking of a she-fox was heard 
persistently along the lonely ridges of the 
hills. The mother fox was sorrowing for 
her mate. When he came no more to the 
den she waited till night, then followed the 
broad, mingled trail of the chase till she 
found out all that had happened. She was 
too busy, however—too much driven by 
the necessities of those five blind sprawlers 
in the musky depths of the burrow—to 
have much time for mourning. But when 
the softly chill, spring night lay quiet about 
her hunting, her loneliness would now and 
then find voice. 

Her hunting was now carried on with the 
utmost caution. For a time, while her 
puppies were still blind, she lay in her den 
all day long,,nursing them, and never stir- 
ring abroad till the piping of the frogs in 
the valley pools proclaimed the approach 
of twilight. Then she would mount the 
hill and descend into the next valley before 
beginning to hunt. She would take every 
precaution to disguise her tracks while in 
the neighborhood of her den. Wherever 
possible, she would steal through the pun- 
gent-scented, prickly dwarf-juniper bushes, 
whose smell disguised her own strong scent, 
and whose obstinate sharpness was a deter- 
rent to meddlesome and inquisitive noses. 
Not until she had passed through a belt of 
particularly rough, stony ground near the 
top of the hill would she allow her attention 
to be absorbed in the engrossing labors of 
the hunt. 

Once in what she held a safe region, how- 
ever, she flung her precautions aside and 
hunted vehemently. The cubs as yet being 
entirely dependent upon her milk, it was 
her first care that she herself should be well 
fed. Her chief dependence was the wood 
mice, whose tiny squeaks she could detect 
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at an astonishing distance. Next in abun- 
dance and availability to these were the 
rabbits, whom she would lie in wait for 
and pounce upon as they went by. Once 
in a while an unwary partridge afforded 
her the relish of variety; and once in a 
while, descending to the marshy pools, she 
was cunning and swift enough to capture a 
wild duck. But the best and easiest forag- 
ing of all was that which, just now when 
she most needed it, she least dared to allow 
herself. The hens, and ducks, and geese, 
and turkeys of the scattered backwoods 
farms were now, with the sweet fever of 
spring in their veins, vagrant and careless. 
But while she had the little ones to con- 
sider, she would not risk drawing to herself 
the dangerous attention of men. She did 
permit herself the luxury of a fat goose 
from a farmyard five miles away in the 
other valley. And a couple of pullets she 
let herself pick up at another farm half a 
mile beyond. But in her own valley, within 
a couple of miles of her lair, all the poultry 
were safe from tooth of hers. She would 
pass a flock of waddling ducks, near home, 
without condescending to notice their at- 
tractions. Notoriety, in her own neighbor- 
hood, was the last thing she desired. She 
had no wish to advertise herself. 

Thanks to this wise caution, the slim red 
mother saw no menace approach her den, 
and went on cherishing her little ones in 
peace. For a time she heard no more of 
that ominous hunting music down in the 
plain, for the hound’s well-bitten joint was 
long in healing. He could not hunt for the 
soreness of it; and the black-and-white 
mongrel did not care to hunt alone, or lacked 
the expertness to follow the scent. When 
at length the baying and barking chorus 
once more came floating softly up to her 
retreat, somewhat muffled now by the young 
leafage which had burst out greenly over 
the hillside, she was not greatly disturbed. 
She knew it was no trail of hers that they 
were sniffing out. But shecame to the door 
of her den, nevertheless, and peered forth. 
Then she emerged altogether, and stood 
listening with an air of intense hostility, 
untouched by the philosophic, half derisive 
interest which had been the attitude of her 
slaughtered mate. As she stood there with 
bared fangs and green-glinting, narrowed 
gaze, a little group of pointed noses and 
inquiring ears and keen, mischievous, in- 
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nocently shrewd eyes appeared in the door- 
way of the den behindher. The sound was 
a novel one to them. But their mother’s 
attitude showed plainly that it was also a 
dangerous and hateful sound, so they 
stayed where they were instead of coming 
out to make investigations. Thus early in 
their lives did they hear that music which 
is the voice of doom to so many foxes. 

As spring ripened toward summer over 
the warm lowlands and windy uplands, 
and the aérial blue tones of far-off Ringwaak 
deepened to rich purples with the deepen- 
ing of the leafage, the little foxes spent 
more and more of their time outside the 
door of their den, and took a daily widen- 
ing interest in the wonderful, radiant, outer 
world. Though they little knew it, they 
were now entering the school of life, and 
taking their first lessons from the inexor- 
able instructress, Nature. Being of keen 
wits and restless curiosity, they were to be 
counted, of course, among Nature’s best 
pupils, marked out for much learning and 
little castigation. Yet even for them there 
was discipline in store, to teach them how 
sternly Nature exacts a rigid observance of 
her rules. 

In mornings, as soon as the sun shone 
warm upon the face of the bank, the 
mother would come forth, still sluggish 
from her night’s hunting, and stretch her- 
self out luxuriously on the dry turf a few 
paces below the mouth of the den. Then 
would come the cubs, peering forth cau- 
tiously before adventuring into the great 
world. As the mother lay there at full 
length, neck and legs extended and white- 
furred belly turned up to the warmth, the 
cubs would begin by hurling themselves 
upon her with a chorus of shrill, baby bark- 
ing. They would nip and maul and worry 
her till patience was no longer a virtue; 
whereupon she would shake them off, 
spring to her feet with a faint mutter of 
warning, and lie down again in another 
place. This action the puppies usually ac- 
cepted as a sign that their mother did not 
want to play any more. Then there would 
be, for some minutes, a mad scuffle and 
scramble among themselves; with mock 
rages and infantile snarlings, till one would 
emerge on top of the rolling heap, appar- 
ently victor. Upon this, as if by mutual 
consent, the bunch would scatter, some to 
lie down with lolling tongues and rest, and 
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some to set about an investigation of the 
problems of this entertaining world. 

All five of these brisk puppies were 
fine’ specimens of their kind, their woolly, 
puppy-coats of a bright, rich, ruddy tone, 
their slim little legs very black and clean, 
their noses alertly inquisitive to catch 
everything that went on, their pale yel- 
low eyes bright with all the crafty sagacity 
of their race. But there was one among 
them who always came out on top of the 
scramble; and who, when the scramble was 
over, always had something so interest- 
ing to do that he had no time to lie down 
and rest. He was just a trifle larger than 
any of his fellows; his coat was of a more 
emphatic red; and in his eyes there was a 
shade more of that intelligence of glance 
which means that the brain behind it can 
reason. It was he who first discovered the 
delight of catching beetles and crickets for 
himself among the grass stems, while the 
others waited for their mother to show 
It was he who was always the 
keenest in capturing the mice and shrews 
which the mother would bring in alive for 
her little ones to practice their craft upon. 
And he it was alone of all the litter, who 
learned how to stalk a mouse without any 
teaching from his mother, detecting the 
tiny squeak as it sounded from under a log 
fifty feet or more from the den, and creep- 
ing up upon it with patient stealth, and 
lying in wait for long minutes absolutely 
motionless, and finally springing trium- 
phantly upon the tiny, soft, gray victim. 
He seemed to inherit with special fulness 
and effectiveness that endowment of an- 
cestral knowledge which goes by the name 
of instinct. But at the same time he was pe- 
culiarly apt in learinng from his mother, 
who was tireless in teaching her puppies, 
to the best of her ability, whatever it be- 
hooved small foxes to know and believe. 

At this stage in their development she 
brought in the widest variety of game, 
large and small, familiarizing the puppies 
with the varied resources of the forest. 
But large game, such as rabbits and wood- 
chucks, she brought in dead, because a live 
rabbit might escape by one of its wild leaps, 
and a woodchuck, plucky to the last gasp 
and armed with formidable teeth, might 
hurt one of its baby tormentors. Part- 
ridges, too, and poultry, and all strong- 
winged and adult birds, she brought in with 
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necks securely broken lest they should es- 
cape by timely flight. It was only young 
birds and very small animals that were 
allowed the privilege of helping along the 
education of the red fox litter. 

One day she brought in a black snake, 
holding its head in her mouth uncrushed, 
while its rusty, writhing body twined about 
her head and neck. At her low call the 
cubs came tumbling eagerly from the bur- 
row, wondering what new game she had 
for them. But at the sight of the snake 
they recoiled in alarm. At least, they all 
but one recoiled. The reddest and largest 
of the family rushed with a baby growl to 
his mother’s assistance, and tried to tear 
the writhing coils from her neck. It was 
a vain effort, of course. But when the old 
fox, with the aid of her fore-paws, wrenched 
herself free and slapped the trailing length 
upon the ground, the puppy flung himself 
upon it without a sign of fear and arrest- 
ed its attempt at flight. In an instant its 
tense coils were wrapped about him. He 


gave a startled yelp, while the rest of the . 


litter backed yet further off in their dismay. 
But the next moment, remembering prob- 
ably how he had seen his mother holding 
this strange and unmanageable antagonist, 
he made a successful snap and caught the 
snake just where the neck joined the head. 
One savage, nervous crunch of his needle- 
like young teeth, and the spinal cord was 
cleanly severed. The tense coils relaxed, 
fell away, and proudly setting both fore- 
paws upon his victim’s body, the young 
conqueror fell to worrying it as if it had 
been a mere mouse. He had learned how 
to handle a snake of the non-poisonous 
species. As there were no rattlers or cop- 
perheads in the Ringwaak country, that 
was really all he needed to know on the 
subject of snakes. Emboldened by his easy 
victory, and seeing that the victim showed 
no sign of life except in its twitching tail, 
the other four youngsters now took a hand 
in the game, till there was nothing left of 
the snake but scattered fragments. 

As the young foxes grew in strength and 
enterprise life grew more exciting for them. 
The mother still did her hunting by night, 
and still rested by day, keeping the young- 
sters still close about the door of the bur- 
row. Inher absence they kept scrupulous- 
ly out of sight, and silent; but while she 
was there basking in the sun, ready to re- 
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pel any dangerous intruder, they felt safe 
to roam a little, along the top of the bank 
and in the fringes of the thickets. 

One day toward noon, when the sky was 
clear and the shadows of the leaves lay 
small and sharp, a strange, vast shadow 
sailed swiftly over the face of the bank, 
and seemed to hover for an instant. The 
old fox leaped to her feet with a quick note 
of warning. The big red puppy, superior 
to his brothers and sisters in caution no 
less than in courage, shot like a flash under 
the shelter of a thick juniper bush. The 
others crouched where they happened to 
be and looked up in a kind of panic. In 
what seemed the same instant there was a 
low but terrible rushing sound overhead, 
and the great shadow seemed to fall out of 
thesky. One of the little foxes was just on 
top of the bank, crouching flat, and star- 
ing upward in terrified amazement. The 
mother, well understanding the fate that 
impended, sprang toward him with a 
screeching howl, hoping to frighten away 
the marauder. But the great goshawk was 
not one to be scared by noise. There was 
a light blow, a throttled yelp, a sudden 
soundless spread of wide wings, then a 
heavy flapping; and just as the frantic 
mother arrived upon the spot the huge 
bird sprang into the air, bearing a little, 
limp, red form in the clutch of his talons. 
When he was gone the rest of the pup- 
pies ran shivering to their mother—all but 
Red Fox himself, who continued to stare 
thoughtfully from the covert of his juniper 
bush for some minutes. For a long time 
after that experience he never failed to keep 
a sharp watch upon the vast blue spaces 
overhead, which looked so harmless, yet 
held such appalling shapes of doom. 

It was not long after this event, and 
before the mother had begun to take her 
young ones abroad upon the serious busi- 
ness of hunting, that the Fate of the wood 
kindreds struck again at the little family 
of the burrow. It was just in the most 
sleepy hour of noon. The old fox, with one 
of the puppies stretched out besi e her, 
was dozing under a bush some distance 
down the bank. Two others were digging 
fiercely in a sandy spot on top of the bank, 
where they imagined perhaps, or merely 
pretended to imagine, some choice tit-bit 
had been buried. A few paces away Red 
Fox himself, busy, and following his own 
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independent whim as usual, was intent 
upon stalking some small creature, mouse 
or beetle or cricket, which had set a cer- 
tain tuft of grains twitching conspicuously. 
Some live thing, he knew, was in that tuft 
of grains. He would catchit, anyway; and 
if it was good to eat he would eat it. 

Closer and closer he crept, soundless in 
movement as a spot of light. He was just 
within pouncing distance, just about to 
make his pounce and pin down the un- 
seen quarry, when a thrill of warning ran 
through him. Heturned his head—but for- 
tunately for him he did not wait to see 
what danger threatened him. Beingof that 
keen temperament which can act as swiftly 
as it can think, even as he was turning his 
head he made a violent lightning-swift leap 
straight down the bank, toward his moth- 
er's side. At the same instant he had a 
vision of a ghostly-gray, crouching, shad- 
owy form with wide, green eyes, glaring 
upon him from the embankment. The very 
next moment a big lynx came down upon 
the spot which he had just left. 

Startled from their work of digging in the 
sand, the two puppies looked up in wonder. 
They saw their enterprising brother rolling 
over and over down the bank. They saw 
their mother leaping toward them with a 
fierce cry. They sprang apart, with that 
sound impulse to scatter which Nature gives 
to her weak children. Then upon one of 
them a big muffled paw, armed with claws 
like steel, came down irresistibly, crushing 
out the small, eager life. He was snatched 
up by a pair of strong jaws; and the lynx 
went bounding away lightly over the bushes 
with his prize. Finding himself savagely 
pursued by the mother fox, he ran up 
the nearest tree, a spreading hemlock, and 
crouched in the crotch of a limb with 
his victim under one paw. As the mother 
circled round and round below, springing 
up against the trunk in voiceless rage, the 
lynx glared down on her with vindictive 
hissings and snarlings. Hewas really more 
than a match for her, both in weight and 
weapons; but he had no desire for a bat- 
tle with her mother-fury. For perhaps ten 
minutes she raged against the base of the 
impregnable trunk. Then realizing her im- 
potence, she turned resolutely away and 
went back to her three remaining little 
ones. 

For some days, now, the fox family was 


particularly cautious. They kept close be- 
side their mother all the time, trembling 
lest the flame-eyed terror should come 
back. 

Among the wild kindreds, however, an 
experience of this sort is soon forgotten, in 
away. Its lesson remains, indeed, but the 
shock, the panic fear, fades out. In a little 
while the green summer world of the hill- 
side was as happy and secure as ever to the 
fox family, except that a more cunning 
caution, now grown instinctive and habit- 
ual, was carried into their play as into their 
work. 

Work, in fact, now began to enter the 
lives of the three little foxes, work which 
to them had all the zest of play. Their 
mother began to take them hunting with 
her, in the moonlight or the twilight. They 
learned to lie in wait beside the glimmering 
runways, and pounce unerringly upon the 
rabbit leaping by. They learned to steal 
up and catch the brooding partridge, which 
was a task to try the stealth of the crafti- 
est stalker. They learned to trace the grassy 
galleries of the meadow-mice, and locate the 
hidden scurriers by their squeaks and faint 
rustlings. And they learned to relish the 
sweet wild fruits and berries beginning to 
ripen in the valleys and on the slopes. 

The youngsters were now losing the 
woolly baby look of their fur, and begin- 
ning to show a desire for independence 
which kept their mother busy watching 
lest they should get themselves into mis- 
chief. 

With their independence came some un- 
ruliness and over-confidence, natural enough 
in men or foxes when they first begin to 
realize their powers. But of the three, Red 
Fox, who surpassed his brother and sis- 
ter no less in stature and intelligence than 
in the vivid coloring of his young coat, 
was by far the least unruly. It was no 
small part of his intelligence that he knew 
how much better his mother knew than he. 
When she signalled danger, or caution, or 
watchfulness, he was all attention instantly 
to find out what was expected of him; 
while the other two were sometimes willful 
and scatter-brained. 

Taking it all in all, however, the little 
family was harmonious and contented, and 
managed, for all its tragedies, to get an im- 
mense amount of fun out of its life in the 
warm summer world. 
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CHAPTER III 
BLACK MARKS AND BIRCHINGS 


Now came the critical time when the 
young foxes showed a disposition to wan- 
der off and hunt by themselves; and at this 
stage of his education Red Fox, whose 
quickness had hitherto saved him from any 
sharp disipline in the school of Nature, 
came under the ferule more than once. 
Instinct could not teach him everything. 
His mother was somewhat overbusy with 
the other members of the family, who had 
shown themselves so much more in need of 
her care. And so it came about that he 
had to take some lessons from that rude 
teacher, experience. 

The first of these lessons was about bees. 
One afternoon, while he was hunting field- 
mice in a little meadowy pocket half way 
up the hillside, his eager nose caught scent 
of something much more delicious and 
enticing in its savor than mice. It was 
a smell of warmth and sweetness, with a 
pungent tang; and instinct assured him 
confidently that anything with a smell like 
that must be very good to eat. What in- 
stinct forgot to suggest, however, was that 
anything so delectable was likely to be 
expensive or hard to get. It is possible 
(though some say otherwise!), to expect too 
much of instinct. 

Field mice utterly forgotten, his mouth 
watering with expectation, the young fox 
went sniffing hungrily over the turf, fol- 
lowing the vague allurement hither and 
thither, till suddenly it steamed up hot and 
rich directly under his nose. A big black- 
and-yellow bumblebee boomed heavily past 
his ears, but he was too busy to notice it. 
His slim pink tongue lolling out with eager- 
ness, he fell to digging with all his might, 
heedless of the angry, squeaking buzz which 
straightway began under his paws. 

The turf over the little cluster of comb 
was very thin. In a minute those busy 
paws had penetrated it. Greedily Red Fox 
thrust his nose into the mass of bees and 
honey. One taste of the honey, enchant- 
ingly sweet, he got. Then it seemed as if 
hot thorns were being hammered into his 
nose. He jumped backwards with a yelp 
of pain and astonishment; and as he did 
so the bees came swarming about his eyes 
and ears, stinging furiously. He ran for 
his life, blindly, and plunged into the near- 


est clumps of juniper. It was the best 
thing he could do, for the stiff twigs brushed 
off those bees which were clinging to him, 
and the rest, like ali of their kind, hated to 
take their delicate wings into the tangle of 
the branches. They hummed and buzzed 
angrily for awhile outside the enemy’s 
retreat, then boomed away to repair the 
damage to their dwelling. Within his shel- 
ter, meanwhile, the young fox had been 
grovelling with hot anguish, scratching up 
the cool fresh earth and burying his face 
in it. In a few minutes, finding this rem- 
edy insufficient, he crept forth and slunk 
miserably down to the brook, where he 
could rub his nose and eyes, his whole 
tormented head, indeed, in a chilly and 
healing mess of mud. There was no better 
remedy in existence for such a hurt as his, 
and soon the fever of the stings was so far 
allayed that he remembered to go home. 
But he carried with him so strangely dis- 
figured a countenance that the rest of the 
family regarded him with disapproval, and 
he felt himself an outcast. 

For nearly two days Red Fox stayed at 
home, moping in the dark of the burrow, 
and fasting. Then his clean young blood 
purged itself of the acrid poison, and he 
came forth very hungry and bad-tempered. 

It was this bad temper, and the, reckless- 
ness of his unwonted hunger, that procured 
him the second taste of Nature’s discipline. 
It was late in the afternoon and the rest of 
the family were not yet ready to go a-hunt- 
ing, so he prowled off by himself to look for 
arabbit. His appetite was quite too large to 
think of being satisfied with mice. About 
a hundred yards above the den, as he crept 
stealthily through the underbrush, he saw 
a small black-and-white striped animal 
moving sluggishly down a cattle path. It 
did not look at all formidable, yet it had 
an air of fearlessness which at any other 
time or in any other mood would have 
made so shrewd a youngster as Red Fox 
stop and think. Just now, however, he 
was in no sort of humor to stop and think. 
He crouched, tense with anticipation; wait- 
ed till he could wait not another second; 
then bounded forth from his hiding place 
and flung himself upon the deliberate 
stranger. 

Red Fox, as we have seen, was extraor- 
dinarily quick. In this case his rush was 
so quick that he almost caught the stranger 
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unawares. His jaws were almost about 
to snap upon the back of that striped 
neck. But just before they could achieve 
this, an astounding thing happened. The 
stranger whirled as if for flight. His tail 
went up in the air with a curious jerk; 
and straight in his eyes and nose and mouth 
Red Fox received a volley of something 
that seemed to slap and blind and choke 
him, all three at once. His eyes felt as if 
they were burnt out of his head. At the 
same time an overpowering, strangling 
smell clutched his windpipe and seemed 
almost to close up his throat in a paroxysm 
of repulsion. Gasping desperately, sput- 
tering and staggering, the unhappy young- 
ster rushed away, only to throw himself 
down and grovel wildly in the moss and 
leaves, coughing, tearing at mouth and 
eyes with frantic paws, struggling to rid 
himself of the hideous, throttling, slimy 
thing. And the skunk, not turning to 
bestow even one scornful glance upon his 
demoralized assailant, went strolling on 
indifferently down the cow-path, unafraid 
of the world. As for Red Fox, it was 
many minutes before he could breathe 
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without spasms. For a long time he rolled 
in the leaves and moss, scrubbing his face 
fiercely, getting up every minute and 
changing his place, till all the ground for 
yards about was impregnated with skunk. 
Then he betook himself to a mound of 
dusty soil, and there repeated his dry ablu- 
tions till his face was so far cleansed that 
he could breathe without choking, and his 
scalded eyes were once more of some good 
to see with. This accomplished, he went 
sheepishly home to the burrow—to be 
received this time with disgust and 
utter reprobation. His mother stood ob- 
stinately in the doorway and snarled him 
an unequivocal denial. Humiliated and 
heartsore, he was forced to betake himself 
to the hollow under the juniper bush above 
the den, where his valiant father had slept 
before him. Not for three unhappy days 
was he allowed to enter the home den, or 
even come very close to the rest of the 
family. Even then an unprejudiced judge 
would have felt constrained to declare that’ 
he was anything but sweet. But it really 
takes a very bad smell to incommode a 
fox. 


(To be continued) 
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AT THE HEADWATERS OF 
THE MISSISSIPPI 


By CLIFTON JOHNSON 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY THE AUTHOR 


WENT to the jumping-off place— 
I that is, to Bemidji, the town farthest 
north amid the network of lakes 
which forms the source of the great river. 
Seven or eight years before, this had been 
the outskirts of the wilderness, invaded 
by none save a few wandering surveyors, 
hunters and lumbermen. Now, Bemidji 
was a city of four thousand people, and 
more were constantly coming. New build- 
ings were going up, and you could see the 
place growing day by day and outspread- 
ing itself into the half-savage woodlands. 
The streets for the most part ran through 
a forest of Jack pine; but few trees were 
left in the business center. There you 
found rows of stores and saloons and hotels, 
some of them substantial buildings, and 
others frail and hasty structures that will 
soon have to be replaced. Often the 
dwellings were mere shacks covered, roof 
and sides, with tarred paper, and resting on 
wooden blocks. A great sawmill was the 
chief source of the town’s prosperity, and 
the place was full of the rough mill-workers 
and woodsmen. 

Life was reputed to be held cheap at 
Bemidji, and there were frequent drunken 
quarrels and shootings. The saloons were 
both the social and political center of the 
town. ‘“‘They’re never shut,” I was told, 
“and a feller can celebrate here about as 
he pleases. We want his money, and we 
won’t stand for havin’ any man arrested. 
Yes, this is a wide-open town, and every 
one is free to booze and gamble as long as 
his cash lasts. You can get any sort of a 
game you want—shell game, hand game, 
cards—everything. ” 

The town bordered a lake of the same 
name that was very pretty, with its en- 
circling of green forests and its rafts and 
rowboats. Sometimes I would hear the 
tremulous laughter of a loon coming over 
the water. “Loons are very plenty here,” 


said one man. “I seen as many as fifty in 
a single drove.” , 

Where the river entered the lake was a 
favorite fishing place. A bridge crossed 
the stream a few rods back from the lake, 
and all day on it was sure to be a motley 
crowd watching the lines they had dropped 
into the current below. Many other fisher- 
folk, old and young, male and female, were 
to be seen along the shores or rowing around 
in boats. Indeed, it seemed, with such a 
concourse of people intent on the sport, 
the fish would be exterminated. 

“Oh no!” responded a fisherman to 
whom I hinted this fear, “this country 
can’t be fished out. There’s a string of 
lakes here for two hundred and fifty miles 
and there’s breeding-places without num- 
ber that’s never disturbed. You wont 
find no better fishing region in the United 
States. I’ve ketched pike here that would 
weigh seven or eight pounds and pickerel 
that would weigh twenty pounds. You 
hardly ever see anyone going home with 
less than a dozen or fifteen pounds of fish, 
and often three or four times that much. 

“You aint from Chicago, be your A 
feller from there was talkin’ with me yes- 
terday, and I never met such a crazy 
chump. He had a little light pole with a 
reel onto it, and he had a handnet and a 
fish-basket and all kinds o’ flies and fixin’s. 
He was fussin’ around the whole time like 
a settin’ hen off its nest, and he tol’ me my 
way of ketchin’ fish was jus’ butchery and 
no sport at all. He said it wa’n’t no way 
to pull a fish right out when it got on your 
hook. His way was to reel it up and let it 
out and keep on a-foolin’ for a quarter of 
an hour or so before he landed it, even if it 
was nothin’ but a little sunfish. No mat- 
ter how small the fish was, you’d think 
he’d hooked onto a whale from all his ex- 
citement and hoppin’ about. There’s some 
mighty funny people live in Chicago.” 
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The river at Bemidji was no more than a 
creek, crossed by aone-span wooden bridge, 
yet the distance to the remotest forest lake- 
let, whence the stream started, was fully 
half a hundred miles. One day | followed 
the river far back into the woods, keep- 
ing for the most part toa rough road. The 
stream, though narrow, ran swift and deep 
and seemed by no means an unworthy be- 
ginning of the mighty river it was to be- 
come. It was full of logs ever gliding from 
above and slipping away beyond sight at 
the next bend. How smoothly and mys- 
teriously they moved through the silent 
wilderness, with only a soft plunk, plunk, 
as they happened to strike one another! 
Here and there on the bank was a man 
armed with a pole and canthook, standing 
guard, ready to act if the logs showed an 
inclination to form a jam. 

The region I traversed had been fine 
woodland a half dozen years before, but 
now little was left save ragged brush and 
sapplings and stumps. The only remnants 
of primeval woods that had escaped at all 
intact were occasional dark patches of 
Jack pine. The breeze kept the tall, thickly 
crowded trees in these groves gently sway- 
ing, and whispered in the foliage a mystic 


Collecting stray logs in a boom. 





vernal melody, as if of mourning over the 
forest’s doom. 

As I went on, I began to catch the odor 
of smoke, and the woodland gradually be- 
came quite hazy. At length I passed over 
a ridge and I could see on ahead glints of 
flame, and hear the sharp crackling of 
the fire as it licked up the dry leaves and 
grasses. The smoke was now dense and 
choking. | turned aside, hoping to escape 
from the mirk and get around the flames; 
but I had not gone far when a wind caught 
the fire and sent it racing over the ground 
so swiftly and threateningly that I took to 
my heels. Presently | found another road 
that led to the opposite side of a lake, and 
there | met a teamster on his way to town 
from a logging camp forty miles back in the 
woods. I concluded | had gone far enough 
and he invited me to keep him company. 
He had four horses hitched to a big spring- 
less truck wagon, and the ride was no joke. 
We were on the jolt all the time—now into 
ruts, now over humps and roots, and now 
encountering a stump with a sudden col- 
lision that would slew the wagon sidewise 
and threaten to shoot us off from the lofty 
seat. I hung on for dear life. 

“This ain’t no asphalt road,’ 
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said my 
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companion. “It’s jus’ a tote road, and 
farther up the valley it’s a dern sight worse 
than itis here. But you needn’t be afraid; 
I got the seat wired on so that wont fly off.” 

He gave his horses pretty constant en- 
couragement by swearing at them, and 
now and then launched his long whiplash 
at them with a startling crack. He told 
how three weeks previous he had tipped 
over his load as he was driving across a 
portion of the road that was flooded. He 
rescued his goods and extricated himself 
as well as he could, but was so delayed that 
night overtook him in the forest. 

“Next thing I knew,” said he, “I lost 
the trail and couldn’t find it again. So I 
camped and waited for morning. The 
wolves got scent of me, and I guess there 
was a hundred of ’em sneakin’ around 
there. They have a pretty lonesome sort 
of a howl, and it wa’n’t pleasant.” 

We passed two or three tiny farms 
carved out of the wilderness. The settlers 
had ploughed a little land and erected log 
cabins accompanied by huddles of diminu- 
tive outbuildings. 1 could discover slight 
encouragement for agriculture, and said to 
the driver, “This soil looks too poor and 


sandy to pay for cultivating.” 
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“Yes,” he agreed, “you couldn’t raise 
an umbrella on it, say nothin’ of crops. 
When the lumber is gone the white folks 
might as well get out of this country and 
leave it to the Indians. There’s a good 
many Indians workin’ on the river, but 
they. aint steady. Soon as eight or ten 
dollars is due ’em they’re ready to leave. 
If an Indian sticks to his job any length of 
time he’s got white blood in him. There 
aint much industry in the full-bloods. In 
the first place, they aint got no strength. 
Look at the little leg on ’em—jus’ about 
as big as your wrist. All the work they 
want to do is to hunt and fish. They’ve 
been brought up that way, and you can’t 
change ’em. If the government gives an 
Indian a good house he’s pretty apt to put 
his horse in it and keep on livin’ in his wig- 
wam himself. One thing they like to do is 
to pick wild cranberries and sell ’em in the 
towns. That job suits ’em because while 
they’re pickin’ they can be all together 
having a pow-wow. They feel good then. 
They’re great hands for stealin-—but | 
don’t know as they’re any worse in that 
respect than people generally. I know 
whites who, when they get a chance to 
steal, will only leave what they can’t carry 
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A primeval bark canoe and a “‘civilized’’ Indian. 
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off. The Indians ain’t so graspin’ as 
that. 

“The only. time we had any serious 
trouble with ’em here was in 1898. They 
had got some whiskey and carried it to 
their reservation. The marshall followed 
"em and tried to make arrests, and they 
resisted. So the troops was called out, 
and a drunken commander took a little 
band of soldiers down in the swamps where 
the Indians were. One of the men stum- 
bled and his gun went off. Then the 
Indians thought they was bein’ assaulted, 
and they begun firing from ambush. A 
major and nine men was killed; but there 
was no need of it. They’re a poor degraded 
people, and one white is good for a dozen 
of ’em if he understands ’em. Yet after 
that shootin’ in the swamps the settlers 
all around was in a panic, and they built 
forts out of stumps and logs and dirt to 
protect their villages and did all sorts of 
foolish things.” 

| became a good deal interested in what 
the driver said of the Indians and decided 
1 would attempt a closer acquaintance 
with them. There was an Indian settle- 
ment down at Cass Lake, and thither | 
journeyed. | stopped at a town which 
resembled Bemidji in appearance and in 
situation, except that it was a mile removed 
from the lake. On the sandhills near the 
water was an Indian settlement of a dozen 
log cabins dotted irregularly along the 
ridges, and among them were certain di- 
minutive patches of corn and potatoes, 
with once in a while a few rows of beets, car- 
rots and cucumbers. Some dwellings had 
a little firewood out in front, but never a 
supply that looked at all thrifty or enter- 
prising. Usually there was a stump handy 
where fish were cleaned, and the ground 
about was strewn with fish-heads and 
scales, and very likely with bits of rabbit 
fur. At the foot of the sand-bluffs was a 
shallow well which supplied the entire vil- 
lage. It was roughly boarded around, and 
was accompanied by a stick with a crotch 
at one end that was used in lowering and 
pulling up the pails. 

I made friends with a young Indian who 
agreed to take me out to one of the islands 
in the lake where I could see virgin forest 
that had never been disturbed by the axe 
of the choppers. My Indian’s name was 
Ben. He wasa flat-chested, slouch-figured 


fellow, with one shoulder higher than the 
other and some ugly looking scars on his 
neck. These scars, he explained, were the 
results of a fight of a fortnight previous 
with another Indian. “I was workin’ on 
the logs then,”’ said Ben, ‘‘and he ’n’ me 
was takin’ a raft down the lake. He got 
mad and give me two or three cuts with a 
little knife he had; but I hit him under the 
chin and knocked him off into the water. 
I wouldn’t let him onto the raft again, and 
he had to swim to shore. He tol’ me as he 
swum away that he was goin’ to kill me, 
but | ain’t seen him since. | sprained my 
arm fightin’ with him, and it ain’t strong 
enough for me to go to work yet.” 

Ben owned a rowboat, and after pad- 
locking his cabin door he shouldered the 
oars and led the way across a swampy, 
brushy meadow to the lake shore. My 
guide bailed out the boat with a leaky tin 
can and we rowed far out against the wind 
and the dashing waves to a big, heavily- 
wooded island. We found a faint foot- 
path, and after following it for a time came 
to a sheltered glade where the Indians 
came every spring to make maple sugar, 
and the camping place was marked by a 
strewing of birch bark, which they used in 
making the sap receptacles, and by charred 
sticks, duck feathers and other rubbish. 

This portion of the island was grown up 
to hardwoods, but farther on were pines so 
tall and straight and clean-trunked as to 
be quite impressive. They were worthy 
pillars of the forest temple. There was a 
light undergrowth of sapplings, and many 
fallen tree trunks, upturned roots, and a 
tangle of dead branches. Quiet reigned, 
and the sunlight flickered down through 
the tree-tops onto the thin green foliage of 
the undergrowth—and the aspect of it all 
had hardly changed for centuries. 

On our way back to the mainland we 
skirted another island and stopped to see 
the deserted camp of an Indian family. 
The shore was low and wet, and there were 
streaks of bushes, and occasional trees. 
Under one of the trees where the ground 
was a trifle higher than that round about 
was the frame of a conical wigwam. The 
family had evidently left the day before, 
and back in the bushes were some of their 
household goods covered with bagging, 
and under another clump was a birch canoe. 
Ben poked around to see what treasures 
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The skeleton of an Indian tepee. 














His first acquaintance with the camera. 











he could find. 
from a pair of discarded shoes, and he 
picked up and pocketed a safety-pin which 


He removed the strings 


he spoke of as “‘a squaw pin.” I did not 
wonder the Indians had moved. There 
were remnants of fish all about, from which 
pestiferous clouds of flies rose, wherever we 
went, and the stench was insufferable. 

We were soon back in our boat and re- 
sumed our rowing, and we had nearly ar- 
rived at the spot where we started when | 
saw two small boys ahead of us making a 
little voyage in an old skiff. As they had 
only rough paddles and could not handle 
their craft very well, | warned my rower 
to turn out for them. He looked around. 
“Get out of the way, kids!” he shouted. 

They did their best, but he rowed vi- 
ciously straight at them. I held on to my- 
self, and the boys gripped the gunwales of 
their old boat. We rammed them with a 
sudden jar and then swung off while Ben 
laughed in triumph. 

On another occasion Ben and I went to- 
gether six miles into the wilderness along 
the lakeshore to a village on an Indian 
reservation. We followed a narrow path 
that dodged along through the bushes and 
that constantly turned and twisted to avoid 
irregularities of the ground and whatever 
obstructions the forest growths made. 
Ben was inclined to be contemplative and 
silent. He replied readily to questions; 
but he had the racial taciturnity. It was 
evident, however, that the woods were his 
ancestral home, and that he felt more free 
and easy there than anywhere else. Little 
incidents were constantly occurring that 
showed his real interests and_half-wild 
characteristics. Once a squirrel ran up a 
tree and sat on a limb regarding us alertly. 
Ben, delighted with the sight, called to it 
in his native language and got out a pistol 
from his hip pocket. Luckily, he had no 
cartridges; yet he took careful aim and 
snapped the harmless weapon and exulted 
in the thought of what would have hap- 
pened had it been loaded. I asked him 
about some of the birds we heard singing, 
but he could not tell me their names, ex- 
cept that they were “canaries and other 
birds.” 

The Indian village proved to be much 
like that where Ben lived, only here was 
a whitewashed church of hewed logs, and 
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a substantial clapboarded school building. 
Ben said he had gone to this school for ten 
months, but he had to take care of horses 
the whole time, and he didn’t like the job. 
He had two sisters, ten and twelve years of 
age, among the pupils, and they returned 
with us. They were vigorous and erect, 
bright-eyed and attractive, and were neatly 
clothed, but did not put on any head cover- 
ing. They led the way and swung along at 
such a rapid walk I sometimes had to take 
a little run to keep up. Yet they arrived 
home perfectly fresh after their six-mile 
tramp. 

I was decidedly weary as I dragged my- 
self up to the town; but after I had rested 
and eaten a square meal I went for a 
ramble about the streets. It was a warm 
and quiet evening and everyone was out- 
doors. The young men were playing ball; 
the children were running, laughing, shout- 
ing and disputing, and their elders sat at 
the house-fronts visiting. The mosquitoes 
had invaded the town, and smudges had 
been resorted to quite freely to fend off the 
pests. I even saw a smudge on the wind- 
ward side of two cows in a little inclosure 
back of one of the log houses. The cows 
stood where they received the full benefit 
of the smoke and seemed quite grateful for 
it. Some of the houses had been smudged 
out and then closed up, and the inmates 
awaited bedtime, sitting outside gathered 
about the smudge pail. I joined one of 
these groups, which included two or three 
neighbors besides the home family. The 
atmosphere was dull with haze from forest 
fires, and pungent with dust. The sun, a 
great ruddy orb, was sinking behind the 
pine woods in the west, and the sky above 
it was flushed with rosy color that faded 
into saffron and light yellow, and then into 
softest blue. 

When the sun had disappeared and the 
twilight had grown dim, one of the neighbor 
women of our group rose leisurely and said, 
“Gosh! I must go home.” 

Night was gathering over the ragged 
little town on the sands, and the gloom of 
the serrated forest that hemmed it in on 
every side was deepening into blackness. 
The children were coming home, the ball 
games had ceased, and soon the vast si- 
lence of the wilderness would be almost 
unbroken. 
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“The wondering expression broke into a hideous snarl.” 














A DAY WITH THE 





LIONS 


OF GORONGOZA’S PLAIN 


By EWART SCOTT GROGAN 


HE vague conscience of the previous 
evening’s resolve wrestled with the 
stupor of sleep. | turned and drew 

the blankets closer around my fever-clam- 
my neck. 

The rasp of the coming dawn was in the 
air. 

No cicada’s voice, no sound of bird or 
beast broke the great hush which precedes 
the tropical morn. Silence, heavy and su- 
preme, brooded over the Gorongoza plains. 

As I stirred, a belated mosquito rose from 
my face and sought shelter in the mist- 
sodden folds of the netting. I lay and 
waited for the rush of dawn. Each minute 
the silence grew more tense, till it at last 
burst in the far-off whisper of the morning 
breeze. The grass woke with faint rustle 
at its touch. The straining dew-drops 
pattered from the palms upon the leaves 
below. Reed, bush and tree took up the 
glad refrain. Konk, konk, twanged a bull 
wildebeeste down by the lagoon’s tail. 

Then again the world was hushed. 

The mist was rocking in long waves, and 
far, far away on the vast plain my straining 
ear caught the long sob, sob of a sated lion. 

As the last faint wave of sound died, 
once more the world woke to life. The 
leaves sang merrily to the freshening breeze, 
a small bird broke into fitful song; in the 
deep cleft of the lagoon a leopard coughed, 
while far and near rang the clear, strident 
call of countless francolin. 

I crawled from the blankets, pulled on my 
shirt, knickerbockers and boots and drew 
aside the curtains of the tent. 

I listened to the thousand sounds of 
waking life, hoping for some clue to aid me 
in my quest, but in vain. Then in a flash 
the black faded out, and through the gray 
mist I could see the vague forms of my 
sleeping men and the gaunt trunks of trees. 
Picking my way through the camp without 
disturbing a soul, I passed from beneath 
the trees and turned towards the end of the 
lagoon. 

As I emerged into the open, the steel- 
blue sky blushed pink, a great shaft of light 


cleft the heavens, the morning star flickered 
and went out. Up leapt the glowing sun 
and the great sea of mist, spread upon 
the plain, drew out into long wisps, which 
settled in the hollows or were sucked up 
like waterspouts and lost in the warm rays 
of day. 

I quickened my pace, so that I might 
turn the corner of the lagoon before the 
last trace of night had gone, and approach 
the zebra which | had killed the previous 
evening. Now, the endless yellow stretch 
of plain showed its bald nakedness in the 
clear atmosphere of early morning, and far as 
the eye could reach long lines of game were 
trailing across its expanse, slowly wending 
their way towards the dark line of bush 
below the Gorongoza hills, which loomed 
purple in the west. In two or three short 
hours that wondrous wealth of life would 
have left the plain to the fierce midday heat 
and the contemptuous bald-pated mara- 
bouts. 

Passing along the low thorn-scrub, grow- 
ing by the water’s edge, I could hear the 
plomp, plomp of the feeding mudfish and 
the occasional sigh of a hippopotamus in 
the weed. 

A doe bushbuck, who was daintily pick- 
ing her way along the edge of the scrub, 
started as she heard me force my way 
through the matted grass and, half-crouch- 
ing, fixed her great eyes upon me till I had 
turned the corner of the scrub and was 
hurrying along the bare bank of the lagoon. 
The water below me showed faintly through 
the uneasy mists, so that I could dimly see 
the swirl of the feeding fish and the graceful 
cups of the mauve lotus-flowers. 

It was the third month of the dry season, 
and the receding waters had left the sandy 
bed of the lagoon dry about half a mile 
from where the scrub ceased. It was here 
that the game collected to drink, so that 
the doings of the night lay clear-written in 
the sands. 

In such places lions love to spend the 
hour of dawn. They almost invariably 
drink shortly before sunrise, and while the 
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dew lies heavy on the grass they will gam- 
bol on the sand till the sun has aired the 
particular patch of bush or grass where 
they have elected to spend the day. 

For this reason it was extremely probable 
that any lion who might have found my 
zebra-carcass, would be actually drinking 
or basking on the sand at that moment. 
As the wind was fanning my face, therefore, 
| approached with the utmost caution and 
when within thirty yards of the steep bank, 
overlooking the sand, lay down and crawled 
to the edge. Taking off my hat, I parted 
a tuft of grass and peered through into the 
ravine below. The sand was ploughed up 
with a thousand spoors. 

Ten yards to the left a loathly hyena 
was standing in the muddy brink of the 
lagoon. The brute pricked its ears, lapped 
up a mouthful of slime, started back, low- 
ered its ears, glanced furtively along the 
water in search of a lurking crocodile, took 
another step forward, drank again and once 
more retreated with a low, nervous whine. 
A row of solemn marabouts watched it 
without ever a twitch of the sparse fluff on 
their skinny pates. 

Straight below me, not four yards from 
my face, stood a grand old stallion zebra. 
He was pawing the ground, flicking his tail 
and from time to time throwing up his 
noble head and distending his nostrils to 
the breeze. Suddenly he became conscious 
of the feeling that danger was abroad, with 
that strange consciousness which comes at 
times even to the dulled human sense. 
Cocking his ears, he glanced round at the 
whining hyena and with short, quick steps 
passed along the lagoon-bed, up the game 
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track and out onto the broad veld. Here 
he paused for a moment, whinnied to the 
bracing air, and with tail and mane erect 
galloped off across the plain. The hyena 
caught the infection of unrest and sneaked 
quickly past me, and the stolid marabouts 
craned their vulturine necks, gurgled, and 
after a few preliminary hops along the sand, 
spread their wings and flapped heavily away. 

I slipped down the bank and began to ex- 
amine the tracks in the sand. The lagoon 
bed was scored with the sharp-toed foot- 
prints of countless wildebeeste, the more 
clumsy marks of a large herd of water- 
buck, and the round spoor of innumerable 
zebra. In this medley it was possible to 
trace the large circles with the four-toe 
indentations of the hippopotamus, which | 
had heard breathing in thelagoon. Dotted 
here and there were the delicate tracks of 
a bush-buck, of a small herd of impala and 
the yet smaller points of a duiker. 

For some time I searched in vain for any 
traces of lions, but at last on the very verge 
of the water | found the toemark of a large 
spoor. The impress of the pad had been 
trodden out by the hippo. If the size had 
not sufficed, the absence of claw-marks and 
the roundness of the toes would have pro- 
claimed it as that of amale. It was clear 























that he had not been to that part of the 
lagoon since midnight, and as my zebra 
was not more than a mile away the chance 
of sport dwindled to a minimum. 

However, lion-hunting is of all things the 
most uncertain, and | determined to return 
by the far side of the lagoon, passing suffi- 
ciently close to the zebra to enable me to 
see if the vultures were in undisturbed pos- 
session. By the time that'I had climbed 
out of the ravine and had skirted the rank 
grass of the lagoon till I could command the 
plain, the sun was already far above the hori- 
zon. The increasing heat woke the dormant 
fever in my frame till | reeled like adrunken 
man and in disgust decided to strike directly 
forcamp along the edge of the open country. 

The wind had suddenly changed as it 
often does shortly after sunrise, and while 
it blew in its present direction it was impos- 
sible to take the direct track home without 
alarming any beast which might be in the 
vicinity of the carcass. I therefore made 
a slight deviation from my route to a small 
anthill, from the top of which I could secure 
a commanding view across the open to the 
far distant line of tall grass beside which the 
zebra lay. Perched on the top of this slight 
eminence, I lit my pipe, pulled out my 
glasses and began leisurely to scan the plain. 

The bare flats were already beginning to 
shimmer with the heat, but the mists were 
still clinging to the long grass. For this 
reason the lion might yet be in the open. 
On my right the long lines of game far as 
the eye could reach were still trailing across 
the plain. In front a herd of one hundred 
wildebeeste were grazing undisturbed; and 
slightly to the left, far away on the very 
verge of the grass, I could see a splash of 
black. It was the vultures and marabouts 
in attendance on the carcass of my zebra. 

For ten minutes I watched them, but 
never a bird rose into the air or showed 
signs of nervousness. They were not feed- 
ing. That was evident from the lack of 
movement. But as they must have been 
there for fully an hour it was probable that 
the bones were already picked clean and 
that they were merely squatting round the 
haunt relic and endeavoring to digest their 
gastily bolted meal. 

Satisfied that they were in solitary pos- 
session, with my glasses | searched along 
the wall of grass and soon saw a low form 
sliding along the edge of the cover. Its 
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form and action brought the “lump” to 
my throat, but with more careful focussing 
I detected that nervous apologetic shuffle 
of the forelegs which proclaims the hyena. 
The brute was leaving the spot. Hence 
the orgy was complete. Mr. Lion was not 
at home. 

Half-grateful for the knowledge that I 
could return with an easy conscience, I 
picked up my belongings and strode with- 
out further caution across the plain towards 
camp. As I cut the wind, the grazing 
wildebeeste threw up their heads and stood 
like statues, watching me. Suddenly the 
vultures about half a mile beyond rose 
hurriedly into the air and after a few lazy 
wing-strokes dropped again to the ground 
some yards further away from the carcass. 

I looked hard and it seemed as if the car- 
cass had half risen from the ground. The 
zebra was lying with its back towards me. 
No gaunt ribs stood up above the plain, as 
I expected, but the black and white stripes 
of abroad back showed clear-defined. And 
above—the grand head of a lion was watch- 
ing me. It was no fevered dream. Large 
as life the round ears, the broad outline of 
the mane, and the vast rugged shoulders 
stood out against the yellow wall of grass. 
The brute had evidently been lying quietly 
between the zebra’s legs and the birds had 
been patiently awaiting their turn till 
startled by the lion’s sudden movement as 
he caught my wind. 

Fortunately, | knew my lion, and without 
a moment’s hesitation or a further glance 
I strolled off along my original track. 
Haste would have been fatal, and it seemed 
hcurs before I at last stepped into the wel- 
come cover of the bush at the lagoon’s side. 
As the branches closed in behind me | 
turned and watched through the screen. 

For some minutes the lion’s head still 
showed above the zebra’s flank. Then grad- 
ually it sank and disappeared. I waited yet, 
and, as I expected, the head suddenly shot 
up again, but, seeing nothing, immediately 
subsided. 

The lion was satisfied, and in a few mo- 
ments would probably have forgotten me 
or have added me to the long list of natives 
whom he had thus seen melt away before 
his gaze. 

Presumably the brute had fed and was 
watching the remains of the meat to pro- 
tect it from the hyenas and vultures. He 
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must have found it shortly before daybreak 
and for this reason had refrained from go- 
ing to drink, knowing full well that if he 
left it for but five minutes after the birds 
had begun to move he would find on his 
return nothing but clean bones. As far as 
1 could remember the zebra lay about two 
hundred yards from the grass. Therefore, 
the lion would remain with the meat for 
another three hours till the terrific power 
of the noontide sun forced him to shelter. 
He would then endeavor to protect it by 
means of occasional rushes at the daring 
vultures. The alternative was that he 
would drag the carcass into the grass. 
This was unlikely, however, as the distance 
was considerable and lions have no love of 
needless work. In either case, now that 
the lion was easy in his mind, I had plenty 
of time. The less | hurried the less sus- 
picious he would be, and at all costs | must 
obtain my shot without allowing him to 
retreat into the hopeless sea of grass behind. 

The denseness of the bush rendered it 
impossible to make a complete circuit and 
thus approach the lion from the rear and 
up-wind, in addition to which there would 
have been the extreme risk of finding him 
in the edge of the grass, in which case he 
would hear my approach and sneak away 
without giving me a shot. 

There remained theri the alternative of 
returning to the anthill and making my 
attack across theopen plain. This necessi- 
tated cutting the wind at an acute angle; 
and the risk of losing the chance by a mo- 
mentary change in the wind’s direction. 
There were also the one hundred wilde- 
beeste who must be induced to leave the 
arena, for these grotesque antelope have 
an annoying trick of investigating any such 
unusual phenomenon as a man imitating 
a snake on a plain, and of expressing their 
admiration of the feat in terms that alarm 
the whole countryside. 

It was the sole chance of success, how- 
ever, and the first thing to do was to reach 
the anthill which was the last piece of re- 
spectable cover before the final difficulty 
of advancing across the bare plain. 

After a few preliminary compliments to 
the sun, I dashed recklessly into the scrub. 
Fiercely I fought my way through the mat- 
ted grass, the clinging thorns and the stern, 
armored branches of the Dompalms. The 
perspiration streamed from my face, the 
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dry ash of the sun-seared grass filled my 
eyes, the hippo-holes in the heat-baked mud 
threw me heavily to the ground, and slowly 
the fever vanished at the touch of excite- 
ment’s magic wand. 

Ah! It is good to again conjure up those 
wondrous days, when the world was wide 
and fresh, when the blood flowed till one 
could shout for very joy. And even now 
midst the roar of cab and bus I can shut 
my eyes and once more the heat dances in 
giddy waves across the plain, the air rocks 
to the lion’s call and the breeze wafts me 
the deadening scent of unnamed flowers, 
till the soulless policeman fixes me with 
cold, material gaze and again | am in civ- 
ilization’s mortar-sink. 

A moment later I peered round the cor- 
ner and saw the wildebeeste calmly grazing 
at a distance of two hundred yards. As 
luck would have it they were slowly mov- 
ing away from the direction of the lion and 
in a short time the leading bull would cross 
my scent. 

The vultures were still waiting patiently 
for their opportunity, from which it was 
evident that the lion was still lying by the 
side of the dead zebra. But between me 
and him lay more than half a mile of plain, 
bare and bleak as plain could be. In vain 
I sought for but one solitary tuft of grass. 
There was nothing but the hot purple earth. 

Yet so far so good. The lion was still 
outside the grass, and the next move was 
to drive away the wildebeeste. They were 
trending in the direction of a long strip of 
short, sweet grass which was growing in a 
slight depression in the plain, but it seemed 
as though I should be grilled alive before 
they would catch my wind. At last, how- 
ever, the leading bull tossed his mane, 
paused, turned sharply round and looked 
towards me. Every other beast in the herd 
instantly stopped feeding and turned also 
in my direction. 

The great game had begun. 

I watched the vultures with my glasses, 
and sure enough the lion’s head looked up 
from behind the zebra and gazed intently 
at the wildebeeste. For some minutes we 
all remained immovable. Then the lion 
again sank down, but as usual popped up 
his head before finally satisfied that there 
was no cause for alarm. The plot was 
thickening. The lion was on the quz vive, 
and my heart sickened at the thought of 





“The great head of a lion was watching me.”’ 


the long stretch of open plain between him 
and me. 

As soon as he had finally vanished, | 
fixed my glasses with one hand so that I 
might see the first movement of his ears 
above the zebra’s outline and with the 
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other hand I waved my handkerchief at 
the astonished wildebeeste. The senseless 
brutes came slowly strolling towards me, 
desirous of investigating my distress. There 
was nothing to do but allow them to come 
quite close. When they were within fifty 
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yards, | suddenly rose to my feet and then 
immediately fell flat again behind the ant- 
hill. At sight of me they all swerved aside 
and trotted away. 

Their sudden movement as they swerved 
caught the lion’s eye and he looked up, but 
only for a moment, as he was reassured by 
the leisurely way in which they conducted 
their retreat. A few moments later they 
had disappeared into the grass and at last 
the road was clear. 

Miss Marie Corelli's immortal passage was 
at stake: ‘The bulky, good-natured lion, 
whose only means of defence are the nat- 
ural ones of tooth and claw, has no chance 
against the jumping little rascal who pops 
behind a bush and pokes a gun straight at 
the bigger brute’s heart.” 

Meanwhile the jumping little rascal, 
praying that he too might at the right time 
pop and poke successfully, tied a handker- 
chief round his neck to protect his spine 
from the sun and was crawling from behind 
the anthill, when the lion suddenly stood 
up and made a dash at the vultures. Hav- 
ing thus cleared the canaille from his im- 
mediate vicinity, he drew himself up and 
inspected the whole circle of the plain. 
Satisfied, apparently, he lowered his head, 
and for a moment I was unable to grasp the 
significance of his curious position. 

At first I thought that he was feeding, 
but soon realized that he was dragging the 
carcass towards the grass. It was my op- 
portunity, and at all costs | must secure my 
shot before he reached cover. Keeping 
my eyes fixed upon him, so that I might 
instantly detect the slightest turn of his 
head, | rose to a crouching position and 
began to glide rapidly in his direction. 
Gradually the distance dwindled and I had 
covered about six hundred yards when I 
saw close ahead a slight depression in the 
plain, in which some reeds were growing. 

So giddy was | with the beating of the 
sun upon my back, and so blinded with 
perspiration, that it was only with the ut- 
most difficulty that I could watch for any 
turn of the lion’s head. If only I could 
reach that depression | could lie down and 
rest. In my eagerness | must have made 
some sudden movement, for like a flash 
the lion sprang round and looked hard at 
me. But I had seen him loosen his hold of 
the zebra’s neck and had dropped as he 
turned. 
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For fully five minutes he never moved, 
and to this day | know not how I endured 
the strain. Limb after limb became 
cramped and devoid of feeling till it seemed 
that for hours I was supporting my whole 
weight on the first finger of my left hand. 
I set my teeth and endured while the sun 
bit into my back like the ray of a burning 
glass. 

At last he slowly turned aside. Not an- 
other moment could | have borne that 
terrific strain. I rolled over and dragged 
myself with my hands into the welcome 
cover of the reeds. Here, while my limbs 
slowly came back to life, | lay and watched 
the lion walk uneasily round the zebra. 
But | could see that he was doubtful and 
that even the stone-like pose of that agon- 
izing five minutes had failed to entirely 
allay his alarm. For some time my heart 
beat till | was certain that he would hear, 
although he was still fully four hundred 
yards away. 

While I rested, I carefully searched the 
intervening space for anything that might 
help my attack, and found that there were 
several small tufts of grass which had been 
invisible from the anthill. Unfortunately, 
they were not one behind the other but 
were dotted zigzag along the line of advance. 
For three hundred yards then I must pro- 
gress absolutely flat upon the ground. 

By then the lion was not more than 
one hundred fifty yards distant. 1 covered 
his flank with my foresight, but the plain 
seemed to swim in the heat and I was so 
giddy that I feared to risk the shot. As | 
lowered the rifle a moan to the right of me 
attracted my attention” Two crying hye- 
nas sneaked out of the long grass and ap- 
proached the lion. They stopped, as he 
turned towards them, and broke into along 
wail of laughter, unearthly howls and a 
final low, plaintive moan. 

The lion waved his tail in disdain and 
returned to the zebra as the miserable curs 
drifted back into the cover of the grass. 

But they had served my purpose. The 
lion’s gait was more confident and | hoped 
that he had quite forgotten the suspicious 
blob upon the plain, the blob which he felt 
so certain had moved. 

While I had been advancing, the lion had 
been dragging the carcass nearer and nearer 
to the grass. I could see plainly his every 
move. He fixed his teeth in the side of 
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the zebra’s neck close behind the ear, and 
walked straight forward with his head slight- 
ly inclined to the left. Nothing has ever 
brought more clearly home to me the lion’s 
stupendous strength. The zebra slid along 
without any apparent effort on the lion’s 
part. And a well-fed zebra with the fric- 
tion of its whole flank upon the ground is 
no featherweight. 

From time to time the brute paused 
and turning, gazed hard in my direction 
Three times | ran my foresight along his 
tawny flank, but the angle of his body and 
the shaking of my hand made me fear to 
fire. At last he dragged the carcass into 
asmall bay inthe grass. There he stopped 
apparently satisfied, and began to tear great 
chunks of meat from the zebra’s rump. 
Fifteen yards from him there was a small 
tuft of grass about ten yards wide. Ah! if 
I could reach that. 

But before I could place that in a straight 
line between him and me there were fifty 
yards of sunbaked mud to cross. I had 
lost many a shot from trying to approach 
too close to game and had sworn, ‘“‘Never 
again.” But the “Devil of the Stalk” was 
in my heart. 1 would reach that grass or 
forego the shot. I drew, examined and re- 
placed the two cartridges in my five hun- 
dred magnum, looked at the end of the 
barrels to see that they were clear of sand, 
placed the hammers at full cock, and inch 
by inch crawled from my cover and out 
onto the stark, naked plain. 

The lion’s back was turned to me, but I 
could clearly see the droop of the shoulders 
as he swallowed the lumps of meat. I was 
already half-way—my hand was slowly 
pushing the rifle another yard ahead, when 
my ear, tight-pressed to the ground, heard 
a faint. noise, followed by a sharp hiss. A 
puff-adder raised its villainous, squat head 
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from: the dust, looked into my face with 
flashing eyes and quivering tongue and 
sulkily crawled away. Startled, I had 
quickly drawn back my head but, seeing 
it depart, had immediately again lowered 
it behind my outstretched arm. The lion, 
however, had caught the movement and 
instantly turned towards me. 

The sun played full upon his face, and I 
could plainly see the wrinkles on his nose 
and the blood-flecked slime dripping from 
his jowl. He took half a dozen steps 
towards me and then to my astonishment 
returned and resumed his meal. Again | 
crept forward till at last the patch hid him 
from my view. 

I promptly rose to my feet, and bend- 
ing low, glided rapidly towards the grass. 
Fifty yards—forty—thirty—twenty—ten, 
like midwinter snow my footfalls sank upon 
the dust. I held my breath. My fingers 
twitched on the trigger-guard. My heart 
stood still in the last tautening of a frantic 
strain—yet another six steps and I could 
peer through that waving bunch of grass— 
at what? 

A faint rustle broke the heavy silence cf 
the scene. A grand, sad face peeped round 
the corner of the grass. 

Our eyes met. 

The wondering expression broke into a 
hideous snarl—and before I could recove1 
from my surprise the lion had gone.  Sic!. 
at heart, | dashed round the intervening 
clump: the wide stretch of grass forty 
yards beyond parted to the rush of a great 
yellow form: loud spoke my gun: plomp 
came the answer of the bullet speeding 
home: a fierce rumbling growl: and north, 
south, east and west the seemingly unten- 
anted world was dancing in the noontide 
heat, while a smoke-wreath idly drifted 
down the plain. 
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THE INDIAN’S IDEA OF FINE ARTS 


By AGNES C. LAUT 


\ ,' 7 ITH her hands weaving the bright 
strands of dried rushes in and out 
like a shuttle, the Sioux squaw 
could explain in five minutes more than all 
the learned ethnological societies in five 
years about the Indian’s ideas of the fine 
arts. Ordinarily, her loom consisted en- 
tirely of her hands, working at a bewilder- 
ing speed with long, slim ribbons of grasses 
colored by the juice of berries, and reeling 
off, too fast for the onlookers to trace de- 
sign, a mosaic of color in red arrow heads 
on a green mat, or purple squares on a rus- 
set background. Where the pattern was 
too large to be held in place by the fingers, 
the first strand was twisted round a hori- 
zontal pole stuck through an upright stick 
fastened to the ground; and with this 
simple mechanism, the Indian woman pro- 
duced mats, rugs, beaded wallets of a del- 
icacy to defy the finest modern machinery. 
The Sioux squaw was uncontaminated 
by a single drop of foreign blood. Her 
father and mother had fled from American 
justice after the Custer massacres, pitching 
camp with a band of some two hundred 
other guilty Indians, north of the border on 
the little stream called “‘ Moose Jaw,” after 
the resemblance of its windings to the jaw 
of a moose. 

We had been loping our broncos along 
the bed of a dried ravine for some four- 
teen miles at that easy rocking-chair pace 
which the Indian pony can keep going for a 
day without tiring either itself or the rider, 
when suddenly, just at sundown, the high 
cliffs on either side widened to a saucer- 
shaped prairie; and there, on the hill-top 
between us and such a sun-dyed sky line 
as can be seen only on the prairie, loomed 
up the tepee tips of the refugee Indians. 

The sun hung as it so often hangs in mid- 
summer—like a blood-red shield taking a 
plunge in the shimmering ocean of heat 
waves; and against the vanishing sun 
moved the figures of the vanishing race, 
the race that fought and vanquished the 
Iroquois two hundred years ago, that 
fought and vanquished the Lake tribes one 
hundred years ago, that contested every 


inch of ground against the white man half 
a century ago, and that to-day finds itself 
pushed by this same white race west and 
west towards those “Shining Mountains” 
where legends tell of the Indians’ Happy 
Hunting Grounds. 

The next moment the dogs had caught 
sight of us with a ferocious rush that sent 
the horses kicking up the cliff trail to come 
to a stand, panting, directly opposite the 
tepee flaps. A few half-naked, weasel-eyed 
urchins condescend to see the intrusion; 
but for the rest the encampment is true 
Indian. The dogs have it all their own 
way, yelping within kicking distance of 
our ponies. Not a voice is raised to call 
them off. Not ahead turns. The squaws 
squatting at the tepee doors go on with 
their mat work. The men loll on their 
stomachs round the fires, one old fellow 
moving barely enough to throw a fresh 
stick on under the kettle. My sister, who 
knows these people better than I, bursts 
out laughing and calls out: 

““Seechee” (shame, bad, mean)—affect- 
ing offense at the dogs. “Don’t you know 
me, Muzza? How do you do, Fighting 
Mistah? Why don’t you call off your 
dogs?” 

Muzza returns the laugh with a grunted 
greeting, and she known as Fighting Mis- 
tah rises with a lithe leap, for which the 
rabble of dogs doesn’t wait. There is a 
sudden scattering of the curs, and I see the 
most perfect type of physical perfection 
that I have ever known among the Indian 
women. She stands easily six feet in her 
moccasins, square built, compact as a figure 
of bronze on springs, with never a wrinkle 
to mar the copper sheen of her skin or be- 
tray fatigue. She is ageless, this creature, 
with the color of berry stain in her bronzea 
cheeks, and muscles like a gladiator moving 
up and down under the skin of her arm. 
She is as different from the parchment- 
wrinkled old Muzza there, like a bag of 
wool tied amidships, as a grand dame of 
Fifth Avenue might be from a hairless hag 
of the East Side. I can well believe the 
country-side tales of her winning a wage 
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The Sarcee Indian medicine man in full regalia. 


by carrying off a barrel of flour under one 
arm. 

“This is my sister from away—far;” 
but the introduction is met half way by the 
squaw striding over with the air of an em- 
press and shaking my hand, which feels as 
if it had got between the jaws of a lemon 
squeezer. 

“Why do you keep your left hand over 
your mouth, Mistah?” 

The squaw does not betray embarrass- 
ment by even alaugh. She drops her hand 
with a Frenchified shrug; and we see that 
her upper lip has been gashed through to 
the teeth; also, that the handle of a knife 
in her belt is concealed under her right 
arm; and we recall those gruesome stories 


of why Mistah made such precipitate flight 
across the Canadian border lands when 
American troops reached the scene of mas- 
sacre. Then we dismount to examine the 
woven work, listening meanwhile to her 
talk of weather: “The winter is to be long 
and early and cold” because ‘‘the wavies”’ 
back on “Buffalo Lake,’’ where the wild 
geese are in myriads like clouds, have an 
extra early coating of heavy down—the fur 
coat below the long feathers. 

There are baskets, and mats, and tent 
bedding, woven out of willows and rushes 
and grasses. The baskets, for the most 
part, are made of split withes, half an inch 
wide, woven while green and supple in a 
simple pattern of squares, the same pat- 














Quill ornaments with bead work—the beads are made of bone, stone, and hard wood. 


tern by which a white woman darns a 
stocking; the strands up and down being 
crossed round and round by strands that 
alternately go under and over the ver- 
tical lines. “Curlycues” are added by a 
superfluous twist here and there, and the 
ornamental strands are colored by the 
juice of berries—cranberry, blueberry, or 
berries still green. 

The mats are made of rushes, dried just 
enough to be both tough and supple; and 
the warp is usually suspended from a frame, 
which is pulled out when the pattern is 
finished. The loom is very. simple: a single 
stick put through a hole in an upright pole. 
How these colored strands—blue, green, 
purple, red—whose color never fades nor 
runs—are woven into a mat three feet by 


five so that they present figures of arrows 
and diamonds and snakes across the whole 
length of the mat, is one of the secrets 
Fighting Mistah did not tell. The patterns 
can be seen from the illustrations. Among 
Pacific Coast Indians are dishes for food 
woven just as cunningly, with colors fast as 
metal and waterproof. 

Equally wonderful is the bead and wam- 
pum and grass work on leather. Work 
done by the half-breeds, or Indians in close 
contact with civilization, is known from 
being in cotton thread and beads, instead 
of conch (true wampum) and thread made 
from the sinews of the deer’s leg. Person- 
ally, | can see no difference between the 
decorative work of the Indian and half- 


- breed, except that the half-breed, inheriting 
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the vices of both races, is apt to be sloven- 
ly and loud. He may finish off his buck- 
skin suit with an elaborate fringe to which 
he ties bells; but he will not take the pains 
that the Indian takes to have each tassel 
of fringe represent the hair of an enemy 
slain, the tail tassel of dead game, or the 
shape of the oak leaf, type of strength. 

The curing of the leather is too well known 
to be told here: how the skin is soaked and 
scraped of fur by the crooked knife, then 
kneaded and stretched till soft as silk, then 
smoked in an 
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And then, as the warrior squaw’s heart 
thawed under our admiration, she brought 
out the treasure troves of the tepee—art 
treasures—showing the Indian’s skill in re- 
producing the beautiful; stone dishes and 
buttons and lamps got in trade from the 
Eskimos of the north; little silver brooches 
made with bone implements from the soft 
galene (silver-lead) mines of Slocan; peace 
pipes of moulded clay with the features ex- 
pressive as the highest types of sculpture; 
and calumets of the soft red pipe stone 
carved to rep- 
resent Indian 





earth hole above 
a smouldering 
fire of punk 
wood till col- 
ored white or 
brown as requir- 
ed. The smell, 
by the way, of 
the ordinary 
moccasin isfrom 
this smoking, 
and not from 
ill-curing of the 
skin. Needless 
to say, a well- 
cured skin 
sewed with deer 
sinew in orna- 
ments of fast- 
dyed conch or 
shell will outlast 
by a hundred 
years the same 
skin sewed with 
beaded cotton 
thread. I have 
had a pair of 
bear-skin slip- 
pers and goat- Lb 
skin gloves 
cured by Koot- 
enai Indians of 
Idaho and sewed in grass colors, which have 
withstood every variety of vapor sulphur 
baths and wet mountain rides without a 
sign of wear. The difference between true 
wampum and sham is the difference be- 
tween glass beads and finely polished conch 
shells. Fighting Mistah’s best work was 
done in grasses and shells—one does not 
call it “wampum” in the West. The bead 
work is perfectly even; the wampum—as 
een in the illustrations—raggedly uneven. 





Mandan robe. 





. The sun is represented on a buffalo shield, with the 
hunting and war feats of the owner drawn in ochre. 


legend and cus- 
tom, and hide- 
ous masks used 
at the dance to 
represent spir- 
itsof evil, whom 
good Indians 
should shun. 
It need 
scarcely be told 
that in the 
pipes of long 
ago, each feath- 
er appended to 
the stem rep- 
resented an en- 
emy slain. If 
one doubted 
the record of 
the war-eagle 
feathers, the 
warrior then 
showed the 
scalps of the 
enemy, which 
were kept as a 
sort of a sacred 
J proof of his 
word. Such 
pipes were used 
only on occa- 
sions of peace and war. Speaking 
roughly, the best pipes of Eastern tribes 
were in moulded clay, the best of the West- 
ern tribes in slate pipe stone taken from 
the famous quarry west of the Mississippi. 
Before the great buffalo and antelope hunts, 
when herds of game were driven into a 
pound, or an enclosed area of snares, it was 
customary for the Indians to whiff the 
incense of propitiation to the spirits of 
the animals about to be slain, explaining 
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Eskimo pipe carved from walrus tusk. The figures depict a walrus hunt from the setting out 
in sleds for the coast to the home feast. 


that only the desire for food compelled the 
Indians to kill, and that the hunt was 
the will of the Master of life or ‘‘ Master of 
the Roaring Winds,’’ who would compen- 
sate the animals in the next world. The 
pipes used for this ceremony usually show 
the figure of a man in conference with the fig- 
ure of an animal. Others show the figures 
of Indians with locked hands. This typi- 
fies a vow of friendship to be terminated 
only by death. It was usually between 
men; but sometimes between a man and a 
woman, in which case the Platonic bond 
not only precluded but forbade the very 
possibility of marriage. After that, who 
shall say that the stolid Indian has no 
vein of sentiment in his nature? 

One of the most curious pipes I have seen 
I bought from a Cree on a reservation east 
of the refugee Sioux. It is in the shape of 
a war hatchet, of a metal which | do not 
know, though | suspect it is galena mixed 
with clay, the edge being sharp enough, 


but the back of the axe being a bowl and 
the handle a pipe stem. The odd lines in 
Indian carvings and woven work are not 
without meaning. Fighting Mistah could 
read a legend where we saw nothing but 
bizarre markings. There were the circular 
lines, hollow down, meaning clouds; the 
cross, meaning the coming of the priest; 
the tree, a type of peace with its branches 
overshadowing the nations; the wavy line, 
signifying water; the arrow, war. The 
ordinary Indian can read a tribal song or 
chronicle from obscure drawings on the 
face of a rock, or crazy colored work on a 
scraped buffalo skin. 

The rock drawings have all been done 
in mineral colors that have defied air and 
rain. From their characters, it is evident 
they are very old, some older than the his- 
tory of white men in America, though here 
and there among them appears a cross, 
which tells of the “ black-robe’s’”’ coming. 
How the rock pictures have been drawn is 
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Rock paintings found near Santa Barbara—the figures represent blanket bales and other property, to show 
that a trading party has camped here. 
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another matter; for, in places, they are high 
above water on the face of sheer precipice, 
both those of the old Iroquois country and 
of the Missouri. 

But woven work, carving, and drawing 
do not exhaust the Indian’s expression of 
himself in the fine arts. There are the 
wampum belts, more sacred than interna- 
tional treaties of civilized races; blue shells, 
signifying good will; white, peace; red, 
war. Some of these wampum belts are of 
twelve strings, each string containing six 
hundred beads. There are the dances, 
sacred as the jubilees of ancient peoples, 
when the Indian enacts in mute, rhythmic 
gesture thanksgiving for victory, or hunt, 
or corn, or sunshine. Here are some of the 
prayers chanted to the Great Spirit at the 
Iroquois festivals of dance and sacrifice: 

“We ask that the sun may shine and 
make things grow. 

“We ask that the moon may give us 
light by night. 

“We ask that the clouds may never 
cease to give us rain. 

“We ask that the winds may blow. 

“We ask that the plants may always 
grow. 

“We ask that Thou wouldst send all 
sorts of animals for food and make the 
birds increase.” 

The sacredness of “‘the corn in the ear” 
dance—which is, | think, common to all 
American tribes from the Iroquois of the 
East to the Mandanes of the Missouri—is 
realized in recalling the legend of the corn’s 
coming; how the angel came to wrestle 
with the splendid young warrior, saying, 
“Be dauntless! Be strong! That is the only 
way you can overcome.” For three days 
he came, only desisting when the young 
warrior was all but beaten; how on the 
third day, when the Indian fought breath- 
less and spent, the angel was defeated, say- 
ing, “Well done, manful! Receive your 
reward!” and from the ground above the 
grave of the vanquished angel sprang green, 
nodding plumes and silken hair hiding a 
golden boon, “the corn in the ear.” 

But it is in the realm of legend and song 
that the Indian’s ideas rise to pure im- 
agination, true works of highest art. It 
seems almost a cropper from the sublime 
to the ludicrous to confess that Fighting 
Mistah—or, for that matter, any Indian— 
could be induced to divulge endless lore of 
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legend and song by the simple bribe of a 
plug of chewing tobacco. These legends 
may vary in names and in details among 
different tribes, but the main theme is the 
same from Iroquois and Mandanes to the 
Crees of the Sub-Arctics. 

Anything finer and more opposed to the 
sympathy-seeking of civilized man could 
hardly be imagined than the death dirge of 
a tortured brave, chanted over and over: 

“If I die, I die valiant. 
I go to that land 
Where brave warriors have gone 
Who died before me.” 

And, considering the volcano of sighs 
which actors heave and novelists spend to 
get real live ‘‘shivers”’ in their love scenes, 
the following Chippeway love song is not 
bad: 

Maid: “I love him whose heart is like sweet sap 

That runs from the sugar tree, brother to the 
aspen leaf, 

That always shivers and quivers,” 

Sung to the rhythm of paddles and mov- 
ing waters, this chant may be crude; but 
it is not rude. The man’s song, chanted 
over and over, with improvised snatches, 
was: 

“Father, I love your daughter! 

“Give her to me, that the small roots of 
her heart may entangle with mine so the 
strong wind shall never separate them.” 

For the light-of-love types that have been 
the burden of so many white poets’ songs, 
the Indian has just one expressive designa- 
tion, which is so appropriate it sounds like 
modern slang; but it is slang that ante- 
dates modern times by two hundred years. 
That one term means in English “fool 
man,” “fool woman.” 

When warriors used to dance in pow- 
wow round a fire before going to war, the 
chant was not the meaningless gibberish 
we have imagined. It was a war song 
with a dildo, whose burden was usually 
something to the effect: 

“I go where, warriors go! 
I go where warriors fight!” 

Of all the song-makers in the West, the 
most famous was Pierre Falcon, a French 
half-breed trapper, who chanted his songs 
of raid and massacre and hunt from the 
Missouri to the Saskatchewan a century 
ago. As they were in French and | have 
given translations of them elsewhere, | 
shall not repeat here. The poet ultimately 
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became a justice of the peace in Red River; 
and, unless | am mistaken, one of his lineal 
descendants is the wife of a peer of Eng- 
land. 

To repeat the Indian legends in the 
words of the Sioux squaw would be to 
stretch this account of Indian art to the 
dimensions of a dialect novel, with Fight- 
ing Mistah telling where and how she heard 
each legend, ‘‘walkee—walkee—walkee— 
so many sleeps” (laying her cheek in the 
palm of her hand to illustrate night); 
“‘walkee—walkee—so many moons’ (point- 
ing to a faint sickle that rose in the east, 
as the sun plunged below the far sky line) ; 
“land of sky-colored water,” meaning 
Minnesota. Here, it seems, at creation, 
the children of men found themselves in 
a region of chaos, where land mingled with 
water, clouds with air, and all was misty 
confusion save for one chimney-pot hole 
overhead, giving glimpses of blue sky and 
starry plains. But the only connection be- 
tween the opening above and the realm of 
shade was a slender grape vine with a 
bunch of luscious grapes tempting taste, 
just where the vine branched through the 
opening to the upper heavens. 

“Here, grandmother” (Nakomiss—the 
title of honor given by the Indian to an old 
woman), “you climb up first,’’ said the 
tribe, pushing an enormously fat squaw 
toward the vine. 

The squaw went swinging up the slender 
vine, cautiously hand over hand, till she 
was almost at the top, when she could no 
longer resist the impulse to make one 
greedy snatch for the bunch of grapes. In 
a moment she would have been out; but 
as she grabbed at the grapes, the vine 
swayed under her weight and broke, for- 
ever cutting off the Indians’ escape from 
earth to the starry plains of Heaven. 

The resemblance of this legend to the 
Christian story of the Fall need not be 
traced. 

Other legends have resemblance to the 
myths of the ancients, especially the story 
of the spirits’ journey to the ‘Land of 
Souls,”’ over along, hard road, past a rolling 
river dark and terrible, made by the tears 
of women weeping for their dead. To this 
legend, common to all trans-Mississippi 
tribes, the Mackenzie River tribes of the 
North add details of the passage across this 
river being on a rolling pole, so that if there 
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were any burden on the Indian’s back, it 
unbalanced him and threw him into the 
water. As this fable was current before 
any white man had set foot in the North, 
it can hardly be ascribed to the influence 
of priestly allegory or a transmogrified Pil- 
grim’s Progress. It is more likely to be, 
like the Pilgrim’s Progress, an embodiment 
of the hopes and fears that are common to 
all races and make the world of men, red 
and white, akin when they face the ques- 
tion-mark of the Eternally Unknown. 

Whitman’s fancy never conceived a 
more beautiful idea of the seasons than the 
allegory told by Schoolcraft, whose wife 
was the daughter of a famous warrior, of 
the old chief sitting desolate in his wigwam 
before a dying fire, his locks hoary as frost, 
his frame trembling with cold, hearing 
nothing but the pistol-shot crack of the ice 
crevasses and the roar of the tempest 
sweeping like a serpent over the snow. A 
young warrior burst into the lodge with 
cheeks like cranberries, eyes on fire, and a 
wreath of flowers round his forehead. 

“Ah,” sighed the old chief, “I blow my 
breath, and the streams cease to flow.” 

“| whiff my pipe,” laughed the youth, 
“and flowers spring up like stars on the 
prairie.” 

“| shake my hair,” murmured the other, 
“and the leaves run away like a frightened 
flock of birds.” 

“| shake my hair,” retorted the other 
with animation, “and soft showers drench 
the parched earth. The little flowers lift 
up their heads. The little bubbles splash 
over the stream like young plovers.” 

“I shout,” answered the other, ‘and 
the tempest rides screaming on the north 
wind.” 

“] laugh, and the birds sing,” the youth 
was answering, when suddenly the icy vis- 
age of the old chief melted, faded, vanished. 
Winter had gone; and when Spring looked 
again nothing of the old chief remained but 
a little white bud with a pink border—the 
May flower. 

Even the immemorial conception of the 
Spirit and Flesh, Goddess and Human, be- 
coming united in love, and their love, be- 
coming disillusioned of earth, finding solace 
in Art, has what seems Indian allegory in 
the story of the White Hawk chief who 
wedded a goddess. When earthly pleas- 
ures of wigwam and hunt began to pall, 
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she longed to return to the starry plains of 
her sisters. Weaving a wicker car, she en- 
tered it with her child and began singing so 
sweetly that the beauty of her song car- 
ried it up to Heaven. The distracted hus- 
band came only in time to see her vanish 
above, paying no heed to his grief. But, 
presto, when the son grew older, he yearned 
for the land of his father—earth; and the 
matter was only compromised by mother 
and son going down to earth to fetch up 
the mortal husband. 

Possibly, no allegory has more truth in 
it than just an anchor-hold for the human 
mind in its gropings; and what is art but 
an allegory, a makebelieve representation, 
from the woven work and rude carvings 
to the rock pictures and poetic legends? 
When it is realized that these Indian leg- 
ends are dressed in the metaphor of wood- 
land and stream, and have been handed 
down from mother to son from time im- 
memorial, we can understand how the In- 
dian’s crude allegories are as true to him 
as the white man’s myths are to him. 

The course of art in the development of 
nearly all races has been from sign language 
and manual craft to picture drawing and 
the legends of literature. The striking 
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fact about Indian art is that its progress 
has been the reverse. Oldest of all are the 
legends. Time out of memory are the rock 
drawings. Almost forgotten, except among 
afew Western tribes, is the art of repre- 
senting legends on skins; but the woven 
work and rude carvings and sign language 
are still in use. Does this mean that the 
Indian, like his art, is progressing backward 
to the vanishing point? 

As we rode away, I looked back. The 
sun had gone; but the Sioux woman’s 
gigantic figure was silhouetted somberly 
against the sky. A dip of the trail, and 
she, too, had vanished. The buff-buff of 
a locomotive came up from the town. All 
that was ten years ago, when I was ex- 
changing city-stuffed lungs for the new life 
of prairie air. Three years ago, when | 
passed that way again, I asked for the 
Sioux woman who had woven the mats. 
She had been stabbed to death in her tepee 
by the other women of the tribe, who could 
no longer bear her dominant will. A few 
tepees still stood above the ravine; but 
below them, instead of the narrow Indian 
trail threading through a billowing ocean 
of prairie grass, runs the broad, well-worn 
road of the settlers wagon. 





Old Indian pipe bowls. 





























WHILE many American and foreign yachts 
have crossed and recrossed the Atlantic, I 
recall only three races during the last forty 
years prior to the present contest for the 
Emperor’s Cup from Sandy Hook Lightship 
to the Lizard Light on the southwest coast 
of England. The first of which there is 
any record occurred in December, 1866, 
when Henrietta, Fleetwing and Vesta sailed 
from Sandy Hook to the Needles for a 
sweepstake of $30,000 a corner subscribed 
by the owners. James Gordon Bennett’s 
Henrietta, sailed by Captain Samuels of 
clipper-ship fame, won, covering the course 
in 13 days 21 hours 55 minutes, while the 
other two boats were only eight hours 
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the British boat, which covered the course 
in 23 days 5 hours, and defeated her Yankee 
rival by 1 hour 43 minutes. 

The third and last race which occurred 
in March, 1887, was between the Ameri- 
can schooners Coronet and Dauniless, for 
$10,000 a side. In this race, from Bay 
Ridge to Queenstown, Coronet won, cover- 
ing 2,940 miles in 14 days 20 hours and 30 
minutes, while the Dauntless took 16 days 
1 hour and 43 minutes. The old Sappho, 
however, holds a somewhat better record 
of 12 days g hours and 36 minutes to 
Queenstown, made in 1869, and I doubt 
very much if her time will be beaten by 
any of the yachts in the inaugural struggle 
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BOAT AND OWNER | COUNTRY | RIG FEET | TONNAGE 
Valhalla , Earl of Crawford England | Ship 239 647.79 
Sunbeam Lord Brassey England | Schooner 159 227.79 
Hamburg* . Syndicate | Germany | Schooner 116 134 
Ailsa* . Henry S. Redmond | America | Yawl 89 116.20 
Apache*. . Edmund Randolph | America Bark 178 307.16 
Atlantic Wilson Marshall | America | Schooner 135 206.51 
Endymion Geo, Lauder, Jr. America | Schooner lI 116 
Fleur de Lys . Dr. Lewis A. Stimson | America Schooner 86 86 
Hildegarde E. R. Coleman | America Schooner 103 145-93 
Thistle . Robert E. Tod America Schooner IIO 235 
Utowana Allison V. Armour America Schooner | 155 266.63 

* British design 








Several types of boats are represented in this list. TheVa/hal/a is ship rigged with three masts ; 
the Apache is a three-masted bark; the 47/sa a yawl; the Atlantic and Utowana three-masted 
schooners; the Suaéeam, three-masted topsail schooner and the others two-masted schooners. 
The Valhalla, Apache, Sunbeam, Atlantic and Utowana are auxiliaries, but under the conditions of 


the race they have had their propellers removed and use sails for power only. 


astern, although they never sighted one 
another after the first day out. 

Now, while yacht designers tell us there 
has been great progress in naval architect- 
ure during the past forty years, it was 
not until 1900 that Endymion, a contestant 
in the race of this year, was able to clip 1 
hour 55 minutes off Henrietta’s record, made 
thirty-four years before. 

The second race, sailed in 1870, was be- 
tween James Ashbury’s English schooner, 
Cambria, and James Gordon Bennett’s 
Dauniless, and is the only international 
transatlantic race ever held prior to the 
present contest. This race from Daunt’s 
Rock, Ireland, to Sandy Hook, was won by 


for the Emperor’s Cup which began May 
16th. 

While it is an impossibility to pick a 
winner in a race where luck, navigation 
and a thousand and one things may enter, 
yet the five boats among which the honor 
seems to rest are Valhalla, Endymion, 
Thistle, Atlantic and Hildegarde. In mod- 
erate winds and not too much sea Allantic 
should win, while in a heavy blow and 
rough going Valhalla will probably drown 
out the rest of her rivals. In fresh 
winds and ordinary seas Endymion, Thistle 
and Hildegarde should stand the best 
chance; in light head winds and a smooth 
sea Ailsa should outfoot the fleet. 
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By RALPH D. PAINE 


ATHLETICS AS HONEST LIVELIHOOD 


HILE there has been much right- 

minded condemnation of college ath- 
letes who make a business of sport and 
chase the dollar with as much ardor as the 
pig-skin, there is another side of the case. 
Teaching physical culture as a livelihood, 
or combining the duties of the school or 
college instructor with those of directing 
the work of the gymnasium and playing 
fields, is a modern and a commendable de- 
velopment of outdoor gospel in education. 
One of the pioneers in this activity was A. 
A. Stagg, now at the head of the physical 
department of Chicago University. Soon 
after leaving Yale he ‘established at Spring- 
field a Y. M. C. A. school for educating 
gymnasium instructors, and_ his initiative 
opened up a profitable and wholesome voca- 
tion for hundreds of young men. 

Among the preparatory schools it has 
come to pass that the instructor who can 
add to learning a knowledge of and a 
fondness for sport is preferred above the 
book-worm. At Groton, for example, the 
masters play on the school teams with the 
boys, and are their leaders on track and 
field and river in a sturdy and stimulating 
comradeship. This and other schools of 
the highest class seek as instructors young 
men of the type outlined by the provisions 
of the Rhodes Scholarships at Oxford, the 
all-round youth of active body and mind, 
whose influence is manly and stimulating 
outside the class-room. 

In the college world the demand for 
young men who can tell the student how 
best to use his recreation hours, how to 
train and develop his body and how to do 
things in the right way, is steadily increas- 
ing the country over. A trainer at a uni- 
versity of the Middle West recently made 
an appeal to the students which, while it 
has the smell of money in it, yet preaches 
some sound doctrine: 

“There is not a year in which we do not 
have eight or ten more requests for teach- 
ers who can give instruction in athletic pas- 
times than we can supply. This is some- 
thing that the majority of students who are 
fitting themselves for teaching seem to have 
overlooked, and we receive many letters 
from former students who are teaching in 
schools and colleges, asking us for infor- 
mation to equip them for giving physical 
and athletic instruction. A man does not 
have to be a star athlete to fill a position 
of this kind. Among the advantages in be- 
ing able to give athletic instruction is the 
fact that a teacher can command $400 or 
$500 a year more salary if he has this kind 
of equipment.” 


No objection can be made to this sort of 
advice, on the score of “professionalism,” 
for the young man who has had a sound 
athletic training will make a better teacher 
and a better man among youth, and he 
earns his additional salary in the most 
wholesome way. He is in a different class 
from the graduate who makes a profession 
of coaching football teams three months in 
the year and who makes a failure of every- 
thing else he undertakes during the other 
nine months. 


SYMPTOMS OF A NOVEL REACTION 


The wind sets in a new quarter when a 
university hitherto conspicuous for athletic 
success and spirit declares that her students 
are too deeply interested in the work of 
the class-room, the laboratory and the lec- 
ture-hall to step aside for sport. The edi- 
torial voice of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania strikes this uncommon note as fol- 
lows: 

“The students who have matriculated 
seem to have chosen the university rather 
as a place where superior training may be 
the reward of their tuition fees, than as an 
arena for the exhibition of skill in sports, 
such as lacrosse, baseball, wrestling and 
gymnastics. On what other basis of reason- 
ing can the fact be explained that in all 
these branches of intercollegiate activity 
the red and blue has been outclassed? 

“Seriousness of deportment has not only 
affected the athletic branches of recreation, 
but has utterly killed others. A few years 
ago the university had a military band with 
horns and other implements of melody. It 
was not a great band, but it took time from 
study, and was abandoned. An orchestra 
followed the band into oblivion. The Penn- 
sylvania Debating Union, which met week- 
ly for a long while, closed its debates. 

“Another forcible example of a serious 
determination to obtain from the teaching 
staff the utmost farthing’s worth of instruc- 
tion, and from university hours the utmost 
increment of knowledge, was the recent 
protest of graduating students against the 
use of even a portion of their time for the 
physical culture wisely deemed essential to 
perfect mental and physical poise. 

“The students of the university rejoice 
in the success of any of their athletic rep- 
resentatives, but as a mass they show a re- 
markable indifference to defeat, which has 
grown steadily with the raising of the 
standards of requirements in admission and 
study. 

“The matriculation at other universities 
of many of the most promising athletes of 
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preparatory schools and academies of Phil- 
adelphia has been endured with apparent 
indifference, and the general sentiment 
seems to be that such things are worth 
seeking as high scholarships in medicine, 
dentistry, law, finance and art.” 

While the experts are wrestling with 
the college football game, which needs 
overhauling along radical lines, another 
style of play has gained a foothold almost 
unnoticed. The association game with its 
dashing, open play and its attractions for 
those who wish sport without severe train- 
ing and punishment, is already established 
on a solid basis. The movement began at 
Harvard last year, when a squad of stu- 
dents, who had learned the game in Eng- 
land and Canada, introduced it to the atten- 
tion of Cambridge, perhaps spurred on by 
the threat of President Eliot to place the 
old game under the ban. The association 
game is as well suited to the spring season 
as baseball, and recent months have seen 
some lively play on many fields. Now 
comes Haverford with the proposition to 
organize an_ intercollegiate association 
schedule. Columbia has put a team in the 
field, and is ready to join Harvard and 
Haverford in a permanent organization, 
while Cornell and Pennsylvania are talking 
of fostering this infant among American 
athletic activities. Columbia played its first 

match in April, against the Boys’ Club, at 
Maspeth, Long Island. The latter team 
consisted entirely of young Americans who 
have recently picked up the game. . The 
university players comprised half a dozen 
English students, two or three of the col- 
lege eleven and a scattering of men who 
had never played football of any kind. 

The game. seems to be passing beyond 
the experimental stage. It opens a new 
field of opportunity for active youth which 
has not the weight and strength to stand 
the shock of the iron-clad college game, 
and there is no reason why the two games 
should not flourish side by side, as in Eng- 
land, where Oxford and Cambridge sup- 
port their Association and Rugby teams by 
the dozen. Association football should be 
taken up by the crack basket-ball players, 
whose limber activity could find new op- 
portunity through the spring term. While 
their toes will have to be educated instead 
of their hands, their agility, resourcefulness 
and team work should make them highly 
eligible men for association football. 


THE MISSIONARY SPIRIT IN BASEBALL 


In order to spread the gospel of sane 
recreation among the students at large, the 
deans and the heads of the different col- 
leges of Cornell University have offered a 
cup to be awarded to the winning team in 
a series of intercollegiate games. It is 
stated in the “deed of gift,” that the “pur- 
pose of offering this cup is to encourage 
outdoor sport among the members of the 
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university who have not sufficient ability 
to make the ’varsity team.” 

This official indorsement of baseball by 
faculty participation is a cheering sign of 
the times. It will accomplish at Cornell 
what the Leiter Cup series have done for 
Harvard pastime. Every man in residence 
at Cambridge is eligible to join one of these 
“scrub” teams, except members of the reg- 
ular squads, and as a result baseball is 
played by hundreds of men for the fun of 
it. To organize a nine for the Leiter Cup 
games it is necessary only to register the 
names of the team, the captain and twelve 
players. 

The teams are then grouped in sections, 
each team plays a game with every other 
team in its section, and the team in each 
section which obtains the highest percent- 
age of games won is the leader of the sec- 
tion. Then these leaders play one another 
for the championship and the possession 
of the Leiter Cup. This system brings into 
the field such cheerful and _ spectacular 
nines as the Gin Rickeys, the Patchworks, 
the Grasshoppers, the Texas Leaguers, the 
Indians, the Butterfingers, the Sky Pilots 
and the R. E. Morses. 

In the West, the baseball spirit of the 
campus is thriving in similar fashion. At 
the University of Minnesota a schedule of 
twenty games has been arranged among 
the several departments, including the 
“Pharmacists vs. Engineers; Academics vs. 
Laws, and the Medics vs.- Pharmacists.” 

Another noteworthy mission of baseball 
is that more and more it brings the col- 
leges in touch with the preparatory schools. 
Of the leading branches of athletics it is 
the only one in which the schools can 
compete with their elders, who outclass the 
youngsters in football and track athletics. 
Harvard, Yale and Princeton include in 
their schedules games with such schools as 
Hill, Exeter, Andover, Lawrenceville and 
Mercersburg. And now and then the big 
fellows must take a drubbing on the dia- 
mond at the hands of their young rivals, 
which is good for the school spirit and fos- 
ters these baseball nurseries. During Cor- 
nell’s spring trip through the South, the 
nine was victorious over all the college 
teams Played, but was defeated in the only 

“prep” school contest. The relations bred 
between school and college by baseball as- 
sociation make for a friendly spirit and 
good fellowship. 


A WESTERN SCHOOLBOYS’ CARNIVAL 


It was said, and not so very long ago, 
that Western athletics among the colleges 
were handicapped by lack of trained pre- 
paratory school or~ “feeder” material, as 
compared with the Eastern leaders of 
sport. When the Middle West became 
convinced that there was something in this 
theory, with characteristic energy and initi- 
ative, it planned to remedy the weakness 
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by stimulating sport among the schools. 
One of the most successful of these nurs- 
ery schemes is the interscholastic meet, 
which will be held at Ann Arbor this year, 
open to all high schools in Michigan, Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois and Wisconsin. This ath- 
letic carnival will be made uncommonly 
attractive to the young contestants. The 
meeting will be finished on Saturday morn- 
ing, May 27th, so that the visitors can at- 
tend the Michigan-Chicago basebali game 
to be played in the afternoon. In the 
evening the schoolboys will be entertained 
by the Ann Arbor High School Comedy 
Club, which will present an original play. 
The Athletic Association, with the co-oper- 
ation of the fraternities and university 
clubs, will furnish rooms and meals for 
the visitors during their two-days’ stay—a 
stroke of hospitality which becomes im- 
pressive when it is known that nearly six 
hundred young athletes are expected to 
gather in Ann Arbor. 

This will be the eighth annual meet of 
this interscholastic association. The De- 
troit University School has won the cham- 
pionship in four of the seven meetings, 
and one meet has fallen to each of the 
Lansing, Ann Arbor and Lewis Institute 
(Chicago) Schools. It will be worth look- 
ing at some of the records made in these 
meetings, for they are of a quality to make 
the crack Eastern school athletes “sit up 
and take notice.” 

The 100-yard dash stands at 10 seconds 
flat; the 220-yard dash at 21 4-5 seconds, 
and the quarter-mile run at 53 2-5 seconds. 
The 120-yard hurdle mark is 16 2-5 sec- 
onds, and the pole vault is recorded at 11 
feet. These are schoolboy performances 
of the first water. 


TRACK ATHLETIC RECORDS THEN AND NOW 


What skilled intelligence can accomplish 
in handling athletic material is nowhere 
more impressively shown than in the un- 
relenting onslaught against track athletic 
records through thirty years of intercolle- 
giate activity on the cinder- path. In writ- 
ing of conditions in the seventies, Walter 
Camp has said: 

“During the first few years of the track 
games at New Haven, it was a difficult 
thing to secure entries. The writer re- 
members being asked by one of the Doles 
(for the Dole Brothers were of very great 
assistance in bringing out the track athletes 
about this time) to take part in the games. 
The writer was then playing on the ball 
nine, and had stepped across the field to 
watch the work of the track men. Upon 
being asked what event was preferred, Dole 
replied: “Why, any that you like to try.’ 
After going down town and examining the 
prizes which were on exhibition in a tailor’s 
window, the writer concluded that the prize 
for the hurdle was by far the most valu- 
able. He therefore entered for that event, 
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and after a day’s practice, and at the ex- 
pense of sore shins, won the race and a 
silver pitcher.” 

In 1877 a full programme of track and 
field events was first contested by the Inter- 
collegiate Association. The champions and 
their records were as follows: 

100-yard dash—H. H. Lee, University of 
Pennsylvania, 10 I-5 seconds. 

220-yard dash—H. H. Lee, University of 
Pennsylvania, 23 1-2 seconds. 

120-yard hurdle—Stevenson, 
18 1-2 seconds. 

440 yard run—G. M. Hammond, Colum- 
bia, 54 seconds. 

Half-mile run—G. M. Hammond, Colum- 
bia, 2 minutes 20 1-2 seconds. 

One-mile run—W. Bearns, Columbia, 5 
minutes 33 I-2 seconds. 

Running high jump—H. L. Geyelin, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, 4 feet 11 inches. 

Running broad jump—H. H. Lee, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, 19 feet 7 inches. 

Pole vault—J. Pryor, Columbia, 7 feet 9 
inches. 

, Putting shot—F. Larkin, Princeton, 33 
eet. 

Throwing hammer—G. Parmeley, Prince- 
ton, 75 feet. 

The records of the intercollegiate meet 
for 1904 fairly gallop away with all these 
musty figures of primitive days, save in the 
100-yard sprint. Here the human anatomy 
seems to have reached its limit of effort, or 
very near it, many years ago, despite the 
immense improvements in the science of 
training. Here are the latest records avail- 
able for comparison: 

too-yard dash—W. A. Schick, of Har- 

A. Schick, of Har- 


Princeton, 


vard, 10 seconds. 
220-yard dash—W. 
vard, 2I 2-5 seconds. 

120-yard hurdle—E. J. Clapp, Yale, 15 4-5 
seconds. 

440-yard run—J. B. Taylor, University of 
Pennsylvania, 49 I-5 seconds. 

Half-mile run—E. B. Parsons, Yale, 1 
minute 56 4-5 seconds. 

One-mile run—D. C. Munson, Cornell, 4 
minutes 25 3-5 seconds. 

Running high jump—W. C. Lowe, Syra- 
cuse, 5 feet 10 inches (below average). 

Running broad jump—Stangland, Colum- 
bia, 23 feet 6 inches. 

Throwing hammer—J. R. DeWitt, 
Princeton, 161 feet 3 inches. 

Putting shot—F. H. Schoenfuss, Har- 
vard, 44 feet 1 inch. 

Pole vault—W. McLanahan, Yale, 11 feet 
7 1-4 inches. 

Of course, if a table of recent record- 
holders were compared with these ancient 
performances, the differences would be even 
more notable. This would not be a fair 
comparison, however, and as the two tables 
stand, they tell what the college athletes 
could do on an average day of 1877, and 
what they were geared up to thirty-seven 
years later. 








HOW TO PACK AND UNPACK IN 
THE WOODS 


By DAN BEARD 


N the first place, remember that square 

parcels are more easily packed than cy- 
lindrical or round ones, and that goods are 
now put up, especially for campers and 
packers, in cans with rectangular sides. 

In the second place, do not forget that a 
piece of cloth, a fragment of a blanket, or 
any similar covering for a parcel, or box, 
is essential; a rope that will slip from the 
bare box will fit close and hug the same 
box, when it is covered with cloth, in such 
a manner that it is next to impossible for 
it to slip. 

Even small parcels pack much better 
when covered, but it would take too much 
time to wrap each separate parcel in a 
separate wrapper; so go to the woods with 
these things in small bags of buckskin, can- 
ton-flannel and duck, with an oil-silk bag 
for tooth-brush (Figs. 1, 2, 3). You will 
note that a wad of paper is packed against 
the line on the reel in Fig. 1. When you 
unpack, if some such arrangement is not 
made, you will often find your line so loose 
on the reel that the loops are interwoven 
in such a manner that it sometimes takes a 
good half-hour to untangle them. 


FISH RODS 


should be packed in a stiff leather case 
made for the purpose. I lost four expen- 
sive rods in a trip across Horse Plains, 
from Selish to Flathead Lake, because I 
thought it more economical to carry the 
rods in their own cases than to purchase 
a leather trunk for them. The delicate rods 
were ruined by chafing and rubbing against 
other baggage. I have since carried rods 
from the 0 to the Pacific, in camp, on 
horseback and on Indian wagons, without 
injury, because I had first provided a stout 
leather case lined with plush for their pro- 
tection. 

Your spare socks pulled over your reels 
will protect them from injury, and your 
change of underclothes are an excellent 
thing in which to roll up your toilet articles 
and personal belongings. 


A PILLOW 


would be the last luxury one would think 
of taking with him on 
the trail, and yet if you 
have a_ good, clean 
flour bag in which to 
put your extra cloth- 
ing, toilet articles, to- 
bacco, etc., you can use 
this for a pillow 
There should be a 
little spare ammuni- 
tion, a private supply 


of matches, your fly-book and reels in this 
bundle; in fact, it should contain all your 
personal necessities, and when your bed 
roll is rolled up your pillow should be in- 
side. By this arrangement you have all the 
things you need as soon as your bed is un- 
rolled for the night. 

The kitchen at first is often the source 
of more or less bother and trouble; packs 
are untied for a pinch of salt or a spoonful 
of sugar, tents unrolled for a block of 
matches; but small sacks will prevent this 
difficulty. Secure a number of bags, each 
to hold about 5 or 10 pounds of coffee, tea, 
sugar, salt, rice, beans, prunes, etc. Put 
them all in one pack, or box, so that when 
in camp you can put your hand on any- 
thing you want. Put your flour in water- 
proof sacks, and don’t forget that before 
you throw the diamond hitch the pack- 
cover goes on. 

After all the smaller stuff has been sys- 
tematically and carefully arranged, 


THE BIG PACKS 


are not difficult to make, although the nov- 
ice may find some trouble in so adjusting 
the duffle that the side packs are of equal 
weight. The necessity of one pack balanc- 
ing the other can be seen by even a very, 
very tenderfoot, but accurate judging of 
the relative weight of pack comes only with 
practice, and the beginner must guess it— 
make two guesses and strike an average 
until practice makes him proficient. An old 
hand can tell within a pound or two. 

Another important item to remember is 
to make the packs of the most convenient 
form for the pack-horse and the peculiari- 
ties of the proposed trail, and to rope them 
tightly. 

ROPING PACKS 

First tie a slipnoose in the end of your, 
rope, using a knot that may be easily un- 
done and yet will not pull out or give. 
Make the loop A (Fig. 4), then bring the 


line up and over and under the B end, mak- 
ing the loop C, as shown by Fig. 5; next 
bring the end B through the loop A, under 
it, double back and pull it out through the 
C loop, as shown in the diagram, Fig. 6; 
pull tight, and you have Fig. 7, a knot that 
will hold, won’t slip and may be undone 


























should you wish to use the rope for some 
other purpose. 

Now that the rope is prepared, let us sup- 
pose that you have a 50-lb. sack of flour 
and a 60-lb. sack of beans, and you desire 
to rope them together for a side pack. First 
experiment with the two sacks until you 
find a position in which they fit perfectly 
together, and then make a slipnoose of 
vour rope by slipping the free end through 
the A loop and slip the noose around the 
ends of both sacks, as shown by Fig. 8. 

Draw the slipnoose tight, bring the line 
down the middle of the pack and take a 
hitch around the other end of the bags, as 
shown by Fig. 9. Next pass the rope under 
the pack, taking a turn around each rope, 
as shown by Fig. 11, to the place of be- 
ginning, where it is slipped under the cross 
loop, over the other and under the cross 
loop again, as shown by Fig. to. 

Now make a half-hitch on the rope, over 
the end of the pack, as shown by Fig. 12; 
bring the loose end of the rope down along 
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the side of the pack, poking it under the two 
loops, or cross ropes, as shown by Fig. 13; 
coming back over, as shown by Fig. 14, then 
down again and under, as may be seen in 
Fig. 15, and cinch. While doing this with 
a large pack each of the two men throwing 
the hitch has a stick with which he pries 
up the cross ropes, in order that the loose 
end of the rope may be passed under, when 
required, without loss of time. 

Now follow the pack with the rope 
around to the other side and cinch again, 
as in Fig. 15, make fast the loose end of the 
rope, and you have a pack which will not 
come undone. 

It is really a two-man hitch, and two old- 
timers will throw it in no time. One fel- 
low takes a couple of turns, pulls tight, the 
other fellow lifts end of pack and passes 
rope under, the two working together as 
with the diamond hitch. When one man 
attempts to throw this hitch alone it is 
apt to be sloppy in execution. 


THE SHAPE OF PACKS 


is of very great importance, while the packs 
themselves must be as compact as possible; 
they must also lie close to the horse; that is, 
the horse and his pack must be as near one 
as your skill can make them; this will pre- 
vent jutting rocks, brush or trees from 
scraping the pack from the animal’s back. 
The exact shape of the packs cannot be 
given, but the general rule is to make them 
oblong. This form takes the hitch best, 
and can be easily adjusted to the sides of 
the horse’s body. 


MAN PACKING 


The time to do your thinking is before 
you begin to pack; while packing you 
should work like an automaton; the near- 
er that you can come to packing with your 
eyes shut the closer do you approach wise 
packing. 

The brain work shows in the arrange- 
ment of the pack, the animal work in the 
endurance displayed in carrying it, and 
when it is once on your shoulders, if you 
can get your mind entirely off your pack, 
you will shift with it more than half the 
load; that is why I say the animal work 
begins with the toting of the pack. The 
tenderfoot with his first pack is “a sight to 
sun your back on,” as a North Wilderness 
man said to me. He looks as if he were 
carrying a ton, and evidently thinks that 
his pack weighs even more than that; this 
is because his mind is on his pack. 

It must be remembered that there can 
be no cast-iron rules for this sort of thing 
until men are all turned from one mould, 
and as long as we differ mentally and phys- 
ically rules can be o...y general. The fol- 
lowing suggestions are the results of many 
backaches, and must be taken for what they 
are worth to novices; old hands possibly 
know even better rules, but they will all 
agree on this— 
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DON’T TAKE MORE THAN YOU MUST 


to insure the necessities of life. 
As in animal packing, so it is in man, 


THE SHAPE OF THE PACKS 


is of vital importance. An oblong pack 
resting across the shoulders is usually a 
comfortable load, but a pack which extends 
out beyond the shoulders on each side of a 
man means trouble for him in brush or 
timber, and in crossing a wind-fall may 
even mean serious danger. Make your 
pack to conform to the nature of the trail, 
and modify it as much as allowable to con- 
form to your own comfort. 


PORTAGE PACKING 


Where the dunnage is taken from canoes 
and packed over, the portage differs from 
wilderness packing in many important re- 
spects. The first and most important is 
that, be the portage long or short, difficult 
or easy, it has a definite beginning and a 
definite end, hence much heavier loads may 
be carried by each individual. After an 
ordinary man has toughened his muscles by 
a bit of outdoor work he may carry a two- 
hundred-pound load over a portage, but in 


WILDERNESS PACKING 
the weight of the pack must be very much 
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less than these figures, for here a man 
must carry his load indefinitely, and much 
depends upon the skillful arrangement of 
the pack. 

Grub, clothes, guns, ammunition, axe and 
frying-pan are the actual necessities, with 
a few small extras, such as matches, knives, 
tooth-brush, comb, etc. 

For a two months’ trip a man’s personal 
duffle should not weigh over 50 pounds. 
Two 8-lb. blankets, two suits of under- 
clothes, two flannel shirts, one light and 
one heavy pair of trousers, two pairs of 
shoes, four pairs of socks, one knife, one 
pocket comb, one tooth-brush, tobacco in 
flat, rectangular plugs, a gun, ammunition 
— a light waterproof cover for his bed- 
roll. 

Make a neat bundle of all the small arti- 
cles which you do need every day, and put 
them in a bag for your pillow. Spread 
your waterproof and your blankets in the 
middle (Fig. 16). Fold as in Fig. 17, the 
other side over now, and then begin at one 
end and roll into a snug, but not a hard, 
tight roll, with the ends turned in. Now di- 
vide your grub and make it fit the packs; 
don’t make a hard boulder of your bean bag, 
as in Fig. 19, but give them plenty of room, 
and make an easily adjusted pack, as in 
Fig. 20. When your pack suits you, try it 
on and see if it hangs well. Keep it well 
up around the shoulders. 

When a pack begins to “hunt you,” stop 
right there and readjust it; often a tilt this 
way or that, or even reversing it, will make 
things comfortable. It sometimes happens 
that a man who has been played out with a 
light pack recovers his strength under a 
heavier one. 

In conclusion, if you always think of 
the unpack while packing, things will run 
smoothly in camp. 
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THE RABBITS’ MOST BITTER FOE 





By JOHN BURROUGHS 


N the winter of 1901-02 there seemed to 

have been an unusual number of minks in 
the woods in my neighborhood. There were 
numbers shot and trapped, and their tracks 
were seen in the snow almost everywhere. 
Twice we saw where minks had killed our 
little brown rabbits. The ways of life of 
the weasel, or bloodsucker, are not fully un- 
derstood, and the killing of these rabbits, 
in particular, presented most interesting 
problems. How did the minks manage to 
catch them? In every case the rabbit was 
apparently run down in fair, open running. 
In one case in particular the mink had 
chased the rabbit across a celery swamp, as 
smooth and level as a dance-hall floor. 
Whatever hindrance there was in the foot 
of snow would have hindered the mink 
more than the rabbit. The mink is as 
slow a runner as the rabbit is swift. I 
have seen minks run several times, and 
their peculiar, measuring-worm gait takes 
them along about as fast as a man can 
run. The rabbit cannot only go with in- 
credible speed, but can course for hours. 
And yet the mink is able to run down the 
swift rabbit. The rabbit seems to give up 
the race; it would look almost as if some 
unknown law of nature made him the prey 
of minks, as if he felt that was his destiny, 
and did not try to escape from it. In the 
cases we observed, the jump of the rabbit 
grew shorter and shorter until it became 
little more than a helpless hop. The marks 
in the snow indicated that the mink was 
not being dragged by the rabbit, but that 
the mink did not overtake his victim until 
the latter, for no apparent reason, had 
given up the race. And yet a fox seldom 
catches a rabbit, and probably never in 
open running. 

The only explanation that can be offered 
seems to be that in the case of the weasel 
and mink, unlike that of the wolf, fox and 
dog, the rabbit cannot, or dare not, “run in.” 
The small gray rabbit almost invariably 
runs to earth, sooner or later, when pur- 
sued by a hound. But how does the rabbit 
know that he cannot run to earth when 
pursued by a mink? By instinct alone. It 
does not seem reasonable that when the 
usual method of escape is cut off an in- 
stinctive feeling would cause a rabbit to 
give up a race for life in which he had 
every conceivable advantage. 

It seems that the Northern variable hare 
is often run down and caught by the mink 
and weasel, the same as our rabbit. Mr. 
Thompson Seaton says that in Manitoba he 
once saw a weasel chasing a hare in the 
open. The hare ran in a circle, and finally 
in its panic of fear took refuge under his 
sleigh. Mr. Seaton also reports that all 
his “Texan hares in his forest preserve in 
Connecticut were killed by weasels. 


Then it would seem as if these blood- 
suckers have some power of which we 
know nothing. As it is, only one explana- 
tion can be offered why so slow-running an 
animal as a mink, or weasel, can catch as 
swift an animal as a rabbit. 

We know the mink does not tire out 
the rabbit by following him leisurely, main- 
taining his slower gait relentlessly, never 
giving his victim a chance to eat, and so 
by the slow, sure process of work and 
worry wearing out poor Bunny. 

Hence it must be that the rabbit has, in 
common with other small rodents, that ter- 
rible, demoralizing, or panicky, fear of all 
of the weasel family; a fear so great and 
bewildering that once a mink is on its trail 
the rabbit becomes paralyzed with it, and 
instinctively knowing that he cannot escape 
by running in a hole, gives up. 

If this is so, then there is a law in nature 
that we do not fully understand. A law 
akin to that which makes a rabbit a coward 
and a woodchuck brave to his dying gasp. 
A ferret put into a gray squirrel’s hole was 
at once driven out by the indignant squir- 
rel. A rabbit has as sharp teeth as a squir- 
rel, and surely might defend itself as well 
as a young woodchuck. Yet the latter will 
face unflinching two dogs and a man. Aft- 
er his back is broken, and he is helpless, 
will he hold up his head and whistle a fierce 
defiance. Yet a rabbit will not even try 
to escape, apparently, from an animal it 
could just as well elude as not! It seems 
almost as if the rabbit were meant for food 
for other animals, nature having given 
him great reproductive powers and unlim- 
ited food, and then saddled him with some 
strange fatality that makes him play his 
part, in spite of himself, in the general 
scheme of wild life. 


FATAL SPAWNING 


Both the Federal and State governments 
have often carried out a series of experi- 
ments to determine some question of natu- 
ral history, experiments that could not have 
been undertaken by individuals. Two of 
such come to my mind: the New York 
State fisheries experiments on lamprey eels 
on one of the Western New York lakes, 
and that of the Federal government on a 
stream of an Idaho lake with salmon. Both 
were carried out to determine, primarily, 
if the parent fish all die after depositing 
their eggs. It was found that they did. 
Weirs, etc., were built across the streams, 
fully equipped stations were built and the 
whole proceedings placed under the night 
and day supervision of experts. Records 
were kept of every fish passing up stream 
—of which none returned alive, all dying 
a most dreadful death. 
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In summer one will often see along gravel- 
ly streams dead lamprey eels, many of them 
partly eaten up with fungus growths. Ear- 
lier, on the little ripples, one will often find 
the lampreys building their nests of gravel 
and laying their eggs. Many people have 
supposed the dead lampreys were simply 
chance deaths, due to sickness or accident, 
just as one will find an occasional dead 
sparrow or crow under a sparrow or crow 
roost. It was likewise with the salmon 
that visit some of the streams of the Pacific 
slope. The experiment stations settled the 
question that all the lampreys and all of 
that particular kind of salmon die. And 
it was also shown that the death of the 
parent was unnecessary. It is a most strik- 
ing example of the cruelty and wastefulness 
of nature; a case where the instinct of 
propagation, always strong and universal, 
seems to have almost overreached itself. 
And yet we can hardly hold nature ac- 
countable; the death of the fish seeming to 
be partly due to the altered conditions of 
life that they find in the shallow streams 
where they come to spawn. 

Both the eels and salmon live in deep 
water, where there is little light and where 
the water remains cool the year around. 
Coming into the shallow streams the ex- 
cessive light renders them blind, and rub- 
bing against stones, etc, in the warmer 
water, they fall an easy victim to the vari- 
ous fungus growths. The salmon, of the 
experiment referred to, lost their eyes, fins 
and often their tails, great holes having 
been eaten into them; they became utterly 
exhausted, the few that ever came back 
down the stream simply drifting against the 
weir, unable to swim. When they left the 
salt water they were beautiful, silvery fish, 
charged with life and vigor—their trip of 
often a thousand miles up the Columbia, 
against the strong current, their fights and 
spawning brought them to a miserable, lin- 
gering death. It would have seemed wiser 
on the part of nature. to have let them 
spawn in the sea, as the sea-fish do. 

In the case of the lamprey eels, though 
their death is more certain and universal, 
and not confined, as in the case of salmon, 
to a few species and streams, there is more 
reason and excuse, since the young lam- 
preys live for several years buried in the 
gravelly bottom of the stream, where their 
parents lay their eggs. Here they find the 
conditions necessary for their development 
until they are large enough to go down 
stream to the lake or ocean, where they 
reach full maturity in preying upon other 
fish. In many places these young lampreys 
are dug out and used for bait, looking 
something like large gray earth-worms. In 
some way they absorb their sustenance 
= the mud and gravel in which they 
ive. 

The whole life-history of the lamprey is 
most mysterious and, to us at least, revolt- 
ing. They require large waters and large 
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fish on which to prey. Whenever the habit 
of going up small streams to spawn came 
about and the habit of the young lamprey 
of living like an earth-worm for several 
years, it appears strange that the lamprey 
did not also adapt itself to the spawning 
process. For with them death comes not 
alone from the warm, shallow water of 
the stream in which they go to spawn, but 
also from structural and functional changes 
in their bodies that begin their destruction 
before they leave the deep water. In fact, 
in many places, as in Black Creek near 
here, the lampreys go but a few hundred 
yards out of the big waters and spawn in 
a cool, clean, deep stream. Even these all 
die. Among minor changes that cause their 
death the alimentary canal closes entirely 
and disappears, and their flesh becomes 
green and poisonous. It is a tradition that 
an English king died from eating lampreys 
in this condition. It is a curious law of 
nature that has ordained that the lampreys 
should reproduce themselves but once. 
And though the functional disorders caused 
by the approach of the time to spawn de- 
velop so rapidly and are so fatal, yet, 
with all, how careful nature is that they 
shall not die until they have deposited their 
eggs! It seems reasonable to suppose that 
the dreadful lamprey belongs to a very 
ancient period, and that in the evolution 
that has been going on among other crea- 
tures it has somehow been left behind. Or 
we can read a deeper meaning—perhaps 
nature, ever wise, holds this check upon 
the lamprey because it is a parasite, and by 
so doing maintains that balance which we 
find among all her creatures. Do the read- 
ers of Outinc know of a parallel case? 
Do they know of anything, not a parasite, 
that is killed by simply reproducing itself? 
The other eels are not. Some might like 
to think the grewsome death of the lam- 
preys was but just punishment for the tor- 
tures they inflict on other fish. 

Next July, when along some gravelly 
stream, you may see the lampreys building 
their nests of stone and laying their eggs. 
They build in the rapid ripples where peb- 
bles and cobble-stones are plentiful. These 
they drag down stream by fastening to 
them with their suckers, often several eels 
fastening to one large stone. After laying 
some eggs they rest before putting on an- 
other layer of stones. Sometimes ten or a 
dozen eels will work together, making a 
nest six or eight feet across—though the 
usual number is two eels. 

It is said, on good authority, that a lam- 
prey can out-swim any fish. Nevertheless 
the soft-skinned, sluggish fish, like catfish, 
suckers, sturgeon, etc., are more often their 
victims. A sturgeon was caught with twen- 
ty-eight lamprey wounds on him. The Fish 
Commission have many photographs of fish 
—especially catfish—killed by lampreys. I 
myself have often caught shad with a lam- 
prey firmly fastened to its shoulders. 








ROM a layman’s view-point a vast 

amount of time and effort has been 
w asted over the various styles, strokes and 
“schools” of rowing among our American 
colleges. To pull as hard as you can and 
all together might seem the gist of the 
whole matter to him who is used to yank- 
ing at the stubby oars of skiff or dory. 
Nevertheless, in the curricula of the cam- 
pus halls there is no course, even in higher 
mathematics, which has demanded more 
scientific study and inspired a_ greater 
measure of trained intelligence than the 
problem: how to enable eight men to use 
their strength to best advantage in driving 
a shell over four miles of water. A dozen 
theories have had their defenders, armed 
with the most plausible arguments, and 
warring camps of rowing doctors have tested 
their several doctrines through nearly half 
a century of American aquatic history. 

Out of this conflict of “strokes” has come 
the outline of a common agreement touch- 
ing the main essentials. The trend toward 
a distinctive “American college stroke” has 
been steadily progressive, and seemed to 
reach a climax two years ago when the ex- 
pert eye at Poughkeepsie identified the sev- 
eral eights in practice rather by minor dif- 
ferences than by any variation of cardinal 
principles. At New London, not only were 
Harvard and Yale trying to do the same 
things in much the same way, but the “new 
school” of rowing at Red Top, as taught 
by Mr. Colson, of Cornell, differed from 
that coached the year before by Messrs. 
Higginson and Storrow only in the finer 
points of finished watermanship and _all- 
round detail. 

In fact, the splendid Harvard eights of 
1902 and 1903 closely resembled in form 
the crews that Courtney was sending to 
Poughkeepsie. This was not direct imita- 
tion, but because Higginson and Courtney 
were building on the same basic principles, 
as taught by their common experience and 
observation. Therefore, when Mr. Colson 
picked up his task at Cambridge, he did not 
seek new material on the theory that old 
oarsmen must learn a discarded stroke be- 
fore they could master a new one, but he 
chose the veterans of Mr. Higginson’s 
crews, and by this showed that he was not 
preaching a gospel strange to Harvard 
rowing. 

At the same time Pennsylvania and Wis- 
consin were gradually swinging into line 
toward a common style, as will be explained 
a little later on. But last year, on the Hud- 
son, this evolution of an “American college 
stroke” was seemingly dealt a heavy blow 
by the unexpected victory of Syracuse, a 
newcomer on the water. The theorists 


were at sea, but this innovation in the row- 
ing field is not so radical as it at first ap- 
peared. 





THE AMERICAN COLLEGE STROKE 


By RALPH 





D. PAINE 


Syracuse turned out a phenomenally 
strong and gritty eight, driven by a stroke- 
oar, Packard, of most uncommon merit. He 
is to be classed with John Gardiner who 
won races for Pennsylvania despite the 
handicaps of a vicious rowing style which 
collapsed after he left the crew. Coach 
Ten Eyck, of Syracuse, taught his men to 
pull as long a stroke as they could “bite 
off,” and to carry it through most amaz- 
ingly, wherefore their oars were so long 
in the water that the importance of letting 
the shell run smoothly between strokes 
could be overlooked. With immense dash 
and courage these young giants ripped their 
killing stroke through and finished strong, 
deserving their victory every inch of it. 

On the other hand, it is true that, in the 
long run, Ten Eyck will find this style a 
vulnerable one. An average eight cannot 
pull a winning four-mile race with it, and 
sooner or later he will cut off the stroke 
at both ends and pay more attention to 
the work of his crews while their oars are 
out of the water. If, then, they can keep 
their grip on their splendid catch whose ef- 
fectiveness suggests the catch of an English 
University eight, they will have put their 
system upon a solid basis. And with the 
stroke thus modified, Syracuse will be 
working in harmony with her rivals toward 
agreement in the matter of an “American 
stroke.” 

Harvard has this year broken away from 
this common school by employing Wray, 
the professional sculler, and he will make his 
debut with a “get- -there” stroke not unlike 
the deadly style of Syracuse last year. The 
Harvard men are hurrying back on their 
slides as if the devil were after them, in 
order to grab the water and drive the oar 
through with all the strength of arms, legs 
and backs. In other words, the theory 
holds that time is wasted when the oar is 
not in the water. This, also, is a stroke 
which may win with an uncommonly pow- 
erful crew, for any stroke will make a boat 
go fast if eight men pull it exactly together 
and put enough steam behind it. But no 
successful rowing system has been estab- 
lished based upon such ideas as these. It is 
not a rash prediction that, sooner or later, 
after defeat has taught its lessons, Harvard 
and Syracuse will be found overhauling their 
styles to conform more closely to the row- 
ing systems of Cornell and Yale. In this 
event the “:.merican stroke” will have been 
achieved. 

College rowing in this country found its 
earliest pattern in the style of the oarsmen 
of Oxford and Cambridge. Imported meth- 
ods suffered a “sea change” (just as hap- 
pened to Rugby Union football), and showed 
astonishing and original variations. Even 
those coaches who were trying to keep close 
to English principles wandered from the 
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path for lack of a standard by which to 
measure their work; while another school, 
ruled by professional scullers, threw over- 
board all British precedent, bag and bag- 
gage, and sought to adapt the style of the 
successful single sculler to the eight-oared 
crew. All our rowing history may be 
thrown into one or the other of these rough 
divisions: that mainly influenced by English 
university traditions, and that moulded by 
the theories of the professional sculler. 

Now, in the beginning, all these rowing 
experts had similar tools to work with. 
English experience had worked out a stand- 
ard size of boat and oars, and the oarsmen 
in the rough as the motive power had the 
same physical abilities and limitations on 
both sides of the ocean. The invention of 
the sliding seat made rowing a science, for 
these reasons: 

Given a boat sixty feet long by two feet 
wide by nine inches of depth, there is first 
the problem of equilibrium. This ratio of 
length to breadth is almost the same as that 
of an ordinary needle. Therefore inside 
this flattened needle, eight men of a total 
weight of more than two-thirds of a ton 
must maintain an exquisitely delicate ad- 
justment. They must more than balance 
and steady this exaggerated needle while 
they and it are in a state of rest. Thirty 
or more times per minute this weight is 
shifted nearly a foot and a half toward the 
stern, and back toward the bow, while the 
shell itself is moving at the rate of more 
than a thousand feet per minute, or sixteen 
feet per second. 

Therefore, the matter of applying the 
greatest possible strength to the end of an 
oar becomes infinitely complicated with the 
problem of making this muscular and nerv- 
ous exertion expend itself in such manner 
that the equilibrium of the sensitive vehicle 
is always preserved. This is no less diffi- 
cult than for eight men to attempt a drill 
with rifles in perfect unison, while standing 
in a row on the same slack wire, where the 
movement of one must instantly affect the 
balance and performance of all the others. 

he power of the crew once applied in 
unison, it is as vital to its speed that the 
impetus of the effort be not checked before 
the oars are ready again to grip their ful- 
crum of the resisting water. Therefore, the 
practically continuous shifting of the total 
weight of the human engine must be so 
handled that it will not act as a brake, nor 
must it retard the process of making ready 
for the succeeding stroke or application of 
power. 

Wherefore all scientific rowing has found 


its work divided into two parts—the 
“stroke,” or the impetus given by the oars, 
and the “recover,” or the making ready for 


another effort with the least possible check- 
ing of speed and the steadiest balance of 
the skittish shell. 

This rowing primer in tabloid form is 
needed to make clear the story of the 
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growth of an “American style.” The clos- 
est imitation of the English system in the 
early days of our_rowing was shown by 
Yale under “Bob” Cook; yet in a few years 
his teaching had developed distinctive fea- 
tures of divergence from the parent style. 
In brief, the stroke rowed by Oxford and 
Cambridge then, and now, lays stress on 
these principles: 

When the eight men, sliding aft for the 
catch (or beginning of the effort with the 
oars) are extended as far as the hinges in 
their backs will permit them to reach, the 
blades bite the water with a lunging heave 
that is nothing short of terrific. Then, in 
order to pull the stroke hard through to 
its finish, the legs drive the slide as soon 
as the backs are fairly anchored against 
the resisting pull, and, “all of a piece,” the 
back, legs and arms carry the stroke to its 
finish, until the last possible ounce of ef- 
fective power has been applied. The oar is 
in the water for as long a time and through 
as great an arc as possible. Instantly with 
the finish, as the men are swung far back, 
the hands shoot out to get the oar clear of 
the water, the backs sway up again, and 
the slide ‘follows, dragging aft, until this 
series of movements is again reversed. 

The most conspicuous departure from 
this school, as seen in our college crews of 
to-day, is the shortening of the body swing, 
fore and aft. It is rank heresy in English 
eyes, but it was more shocking in their 
sight a dozen years ago, because its most 
violent exaggerations have wholly disap- 
peared. 

The doctrine which impelled Cook, Court- 
ney and other pioneers to cut off the long 
English body swing was worked out logic- 
ally enough. They said that to reach for- 
ward until the body was doubled and to 
swing back the other way until the oarsman 
was almost lying in the bottom of the boat, 
was to waste strength, because the propell- 
ing force of the oar was most effective the 
nearer it could be applied at right angles 
to the boat, or forward of the outrigger. 
Compensation for shortening the swing 
could be gained by lengthening the sliding 
distance, and concentration of power added 
by widening the blade of the oar. 

A wider blade, a longer slide, a shorter 
body swing; these were the fundamental 
changes made and preserved to the present 
time, as found at Yale and Cornell. These 
features were rushed to all sorts of ex- 
tremes during the period when each row- 
ing college had its own peculiar “stroke.” 
One recalls as the most notable example the 
Cornell crews, as taught by Courtney prior 
to 1806. e body swing had been sacri- 
ficed to the leg-drive, until the eights of 
that time sat erect at catch and finish, 
pumping furiously back and forth. It was 
a “piston-rod stroke,” in which all the steam 
went to the legs. Such crews rowed as 
high as fifty strokes per minute, on the the- 
ory that speed was gained by clawing the 
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water as often as possible after the fashion 
of whipping a hoop along with a stick. 

Yale had her era of this ‘ ‘donkey-engine 
stroke,” as it was called at New Haven, in 
which form was wholly sacrificed to rapid- 
ity of motion. It was made even more ex- 
traordinary in 1882, by a new style of boat, 
designed to help the crew row the maxi- 
mum number of strokes per minute. Cap- 
tain Louis Hull was responsible for an 
amazing craft in which the oars were sepa- 
rated from each other in pairs of starboard 
and port, grouped along a shell sixty-eight 
feet in length. More surprising was the 
fact that the crew rowed the killing style 
with such infernal vigor over four miles of 
the New London course that the time, 20 
minutes 50 seconds, was the fastest made 
up to that time and stood as a record until 
1888. This was in spite of losing eight 
lengths in the eel grass. 

Only a crew of demon oarsmen could 
have stood the pace, and the next year the 
“donkey-engine” style met disaster. Jab- 
bing the stroke up to forty-six, Yale trailed 
home fifteen lengths behind the clean and 
easy swing of Harvard. 

The following year saw Robert J. Cook 
in charge and the beginning of a regime 
that endured with brilliant success for fif- 
teen years. He laid much more stress on 
form than the Englishmen, insisting upon 
straight backs, smooth and finished water- 
manship and the importance of the “little 
things that count.” More than this, he 
shortened the swing without lessening its 
importance, and divided the stroke into a 
series of distinct parts, instead of rowing it 

“all in a piece.” 

Instead of slumping over on the forward 
reach, the men sat well up, “within them- 
selves,” swung up very sharply with a dis- 
tinct motion before the slides were started, 
used a fairly hard leg-drive, and were 
through with their work as soon as the 
blade of the oar had swept aft of the out- 
rigger. They did not pull through hard to 
the finish, and used the arms only as con- 
necting rods to finish out the sweep of the 
blade, in order to make time for the quick 
start of the recover. The hands shot out 
like lightning, more smartly than any Eng- 
lish crew, and the slide was started very 
fast, slowing in the last few inches. 

The slide-work was peculiar to Yale in 
the Cook regime. Starting with such ra- 
pidity, the slides slowed until they were 
barely moving while the men reached or 
“felt” for the water with hard-held delib- 
eration, and seemed to “hang,” a fatal fault. 
But in good Yale crews there was no real 
“hanging,” for the slides were in motion 
until the time came for the leg-drive in the 
other direction. Every slow and careful 
motion was followed and preceded by one 
of fiercely concentrated energy. When well 
rowed, this Yale stroke was typical of the 
most perfect form ini the boat and the pret- 
tiest watermanship until Courtney took up 
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the leadership with his crews of the last 
half dozen years. 

A chief doctrine of this system was to 
keep the boat running as long as possible 
between strokes, represented by saying that 
the time the oar was in the water stood to 
the time it was out as one is to two. The 
quick start of the slides, the cautious slow- 
ing down toward the catch was all for the 
purpose of avoiding jar or any shock of 
momentum from the shifting of the weight 
in a direction opposite that of the motion of 
the boat. For this reason, also, there was 
no pulling of the arms at the finish, in or- 
der that there might be time for lifting the 
oar squarely from the water, turning with 
an easy and graceful roll of the wrists, and 
then starting the recover like lightning. 
Time saved at one end of the stroke was 
gained at the other. 

The Cornell era of modern oarsmanship 
since Courtney abandoned his “donkey-en- 
gine” pace has trended more toward the 
old Cook stroke than toward anything else. 
Much attention to body form and finished 
watermanship have been combined with a 
swing of medium length, but with a uni- 
form slide motion, instead of Mr. Cook’s 
accelerated beginning of the recover. The 
hands shoot out as fast, but the body and 
slide are started aft together. It is re- 
markable that while Courtney was once the 
exemplar of the high-speed stroke (the 
more per minute the better), he has been 
the leader in dropping the rate of stroke to 
the lowest rate among the colleges. His 
marvelous eight of 1903 rowed a record- 
breaking race at twenty-seven and twenty- 
eight strokes per minute. A few years ago, 
this would have been the lowest gait for a 
practice paddle, and the common racing 
gait was geared to thirty-four. 

The Cornell stroke at twenty-eight is a 
long, steady sweep through the water, with 
the longest swing of any first-class Ameri- 
can crew, a careful recover of uniform 
speed and a splendid leg-drive that is the 
only worthy relic of the discarded “donkey 
engine.” ‘The catch is clean and hard, but 
it is not the tearing English catch that rips 
through the water. The American idea has 
focused, as at Cornell and Yale, in a catch 
that anchors the blade, as if behind a post, 
and that stays there. The object is to pull 
the boat ahead of the fulcrum, instead of 
endeavoring to rip the blade through in the 
opposite direction. This is largely due to 
the use of wider blades in this country. 
The English blade is five and a half or six 
inches wide, while the American standard 
may be set at seven inches. The difference 
in resistance is tremendous. It has been 
found that most American crews trying to 
catch as hard as the English oarsmen will 
“bite off more than they can chew,” to use 
the aptest phrase. They swing up on the 
catch, to find that the strain on their oar is 
too great to be carried through at the same 
pressure of power, Therefore, there is a 
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hitch, or break, in the swing, the men stop 
an instant and scarry their stroke through 

“in two pieces.’ 

Yale has had a new rowing policy, during 
the last five years, succeeding that of Mr. 
Cook. John Kennedy, a professional oars- 
man, of unusual soe Tho and knowledge 
of rowing principles, has been the back- 
bone of this later system, assisted by the 
captains and graduate coaches. Mr. Ken- 
nedy will tell you: 

Ve are all after the same things, only 
we are trying to get at them in somewhat 
different ways.” 

At New Haven you will see the uniform 
slide, with the beginning of the stroke and 
the start of the recover, on the “all in one 
piece” theory, which is more English than 
was the Cook interpretation of these parts 
of the stroke. But the catch is essentially 
of the American type, in that the blade 
takes the water firmly, but without vio- 
lence, slipping in rather than grabbing at 
the water, and is pulled through with no 
let-up to the finish. The legs begin their 
powerful co-operation as soon as the blade 
is anchored and the back is fairly on. The 
length of swing differs little from that of 
old Yale crews, and is a trifle shorter than 
some of the modern Cornell crews. 

While all the styles discussed have im- 
portant features in common, Ellis Ward, 
the coach of the University of Pennsylvania 
crews, stood out boldly as the last of the 
unreconstructed rebels against the tradi- 
tions of eight-oared shell rowing. With 
plucky persistence he clung to his own 
methods through defeat after defeat until 
he scored a sensational victory over Cor- 
nell at Saratoga in 1898, and followed it by 
two successive winnings at Poughkeepsie. 
With all due credit to Mr. Ward, these 
successes were largely owing to the work 
of one of the most remarkable stroke oars 
ever produced in this country, John Gardi- 
ner. He could not only drive a crew with 
magnificent power, but could row the Ward 
stroke as no other man has ever been able 
to_master it. 

It is a system perfect i in theory, immense- 
ly difficult in practice. Of course, the most 
effective point of leverage is when the oar 
is at right angles with the boat, or half 
way through the stroke. This is the most 
direct point of application of power, by a 
fundamental law of mechanics. Therefore, 
Mr. Ward taught his pupils that they must 
try to put their power on in the middle of 
the stroke. This is practically impossible. 
The speed of the boat is so great that the 
human equation upsets the theory. When 
the oarsman nerves himself to catch the 
water with all his strength at the very in- 
stant he dips his blade into it, his power is 
really applied nearer the middle than the 
beginning of the stroke, because the “boat 
gets away from him.” Therefore, when he 


tries to make his supreme effort in the mid- 
dle of the stroke, he really gets it into play 
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at the finish, missing his aim by just so 
much. The result is that he must make a 
tremendously hard finish to get any steam 
into his work, and for this reason Penn- 
sylvania crews reversed the principles at 
the bottom of the styles of other colleges, 
beginning easy and finishing with a yank 
of the arms to the limit of their strength. 
This is the style used by every one who 
pulls a skiff, or yawl, “oiling” into the water 
with easy lack of effort and pulling hard at 
the finish. 

Two years ago Mr. Ward made conces- 
sion to the principles becoming general else- 
where, and at last coached his crew to ap- 
ply its power more at the beginning than 
in the middle of the stroke, and to get the 
semblance of a “bona fide” catch. 

When the University of Wisconsin first 
invaded Eastern rowing, and raced within 
a few feet of beating the winner of the 
Poughkeepsie regatta two years on end (in 
1899 and 1900), the “Yarra Yarra stroke” 
and Coach O’Dea were widely and respect- 
fully discussed. It was not generally 
known, however, that the Australian style, 
from which the stroke got its name, was 
the forerunner of the present era of low 
strokes, well below thirty. As rowed on its 
native waters, the “Yarra Yarra” was set 
as low as twenty per minute, with a long, 
slow sweep and a very deliberate recover. 
Quickened up by Wisconsin, it shaped itself 
into a style much resembling that of Cor- 
nell, although crudely developed. Rowed 
by men of great strength, dash and endur- 
ance, it looked as if it might have come 
from the professional “get there” method, 
when in reality it was the product of a 
slow and careful system, somewhat accel- 
erated as influenced by the best types of 
Eastern college rowing. Wisconsin to-day 
presents no radical departures of method 
from those of the crews that have won 
famous names on the Hudson and the 
Thames. 

Last year Mr. Jaspar Goodwin made his 
debut at the head of Columbia rowing. 
Twenty-six years before he had rowed in 
a winning Columbia crew at Henley. After 
nearly a generation of boating history, he 
picked up the style where he had left it, a 
stroke substantially like that of Yale and 
Cornell to-day. He has not had a fair 
chance as yet to show what he can do with 
his material, but there is nothing radical in 
his theories, and his crews are pulling a 
stroke which will send them along fast, if 
they can once thoroughly master it. At 
Georgetown, Coach Dempsey, who has 
made a successful record in handling eights, 
is sticking more closely to professional the- 
ories of style than are most of his rivals. 
But he has learned something at Pough- 
keepsie, and last year it was evident that 
he was trying to pattern after Cornell, rath- 
er than the “get there” style. 

I do not wish to give the impression that 
as yet we have a uniformity comparable 

















with the common school of English rowing, 
which is the same at Oxford, Cambridge, 
Eton or in the amateur boat clubs that 
swarm along the Thames. American col- 
lege rowing is now wholly under profes- 
sional coaching influence. Every one of 
these experts has his own notions about a 
hundred different points of boating, rigging 
and handling his crews. Some of these 
points may seem of minor importance, but 
they have their essential values and valiant 
defenders, based on the impressive doc- 
trine that “a gain of one inch on a stroke 
means a boat-length in four miles.” 

The decisive test of the American stroke 
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will not be made until a first-class eight 
meets Oxford or Cambridge over a four- 
mile course. The defeats of Cornell, Yale 
and Pennsylvania at Henley proved that 
for a short distance American methods are 
not as effective as those of such crews as 
Leander turns out. 

The ideal of the American coach, to be 
reached at no distant date, would seem to 
be typified in a piece of machinery so fault- 
lessly finished in its intricate parts that 
its working efficiency comes more from the 
perfection of its interacting mechanism 
than from the amount of power directly 


applied. 





HOW TO SAVE THE FISH 


By W. E. 


NE THER anglers nor commercial fish- 
ermen can justly complain of the char- 
acter of the Delaware as a fishing river. 
Few streams in the country contain a 
greater variety of useful fishes, both in- 
digenous and introduced; none yield greater 
financial returns or more glorious sport. 
Nets have been broken by the weight of 
had, and more herring have been taken in 
a single haul than could possibly be sold. 
Small-mouth black bass and_pike-perch 
abound in the upper reaches of the river, 
where the water is cool and pure, and there 
are long, foam-crested rifts and deep, dark 
pools. Near the mouths of mountain streams 
are large brook and brown trout; and, oc- 
casionally, a splash made by the leap of a 
lordly Atlantic salmon breaks the stillness 
of a pool. Millions of eels ascend the river 
annually; thousands of tons of carp and 
large numbers of striped bass are captured. 
Until recently seven-eighths of the caviare 
sold in this country as Russian is said to 
have been made from the eggs of sturgeon 
captured from the Delaware. Approxi- 
mately $1,500,000 and priceless sport are 
some of the returns to the riparian States 
every year. Thus reads, in a few words, 
part of the story of the fisheries of the 
Delaware River. 

Naturally, conditions such as exist in the 
Delaware can have been reached only 
through the agency of artificial propagation, 
persistent stocking and vigorous warfare 
against destructive fishing devices. All the 
riparian States, excepting Delaware, have 
contributed, to a greater or less extent, to 
this important movement; but the chief bur- 
den has been borne by Pennsylvania. The 
United States also has materially assisted, 
by hatching fish and furnishing eggs to the 
Pennsylvania and New York Commissions. 
Improper methods of fishing, growing de- 
mands of the market and a steady increase 
in the number of anglers, were causing a 
rapidly diminishing supply of food fish; 
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and there were no game fish worthy the 
name excepting a few brook trout, in the 
upper reaches of the river. Under the cir- 
cumstances, the results are far beyond what 
might reasonably have been expected. In- 
deed, they constitute an exceptionally bright 
chapter in the history of fish cultural and 
fish protective work, a chapter all the 
brighter, since the upbuilding was accom- 
plished after repeated failures and_ the 
overcoming of many disheartening difficul- 
ties. Commercial fishermen strenuously 
resisted, for several years, even to the ex- 
tent of violence, the crusade against de- 
structive devices. Residents along the up- 
per Delaware bitterly arraigned those who 
introduced the small-mouth black bass, be- 
cause it was feared this fish would destroy 
the river chubs. And the legislatures of 
the riparian States gave little financial as- 
sistance. 

The honor of taking the initiative, in in- 
troducing game fish into the Delaware 
River, belongs to the late Thaddeus Norris, 
one of the most widely known and best be- 
loved of all the anglers of his day. “Thad” 
Norris, as he was generally and affectionate- 
ly called, determined on planting the small- 
mouth black bass and Atlantic salmon. A 
number of the bass were brought from the 
Potomac in the tender of a locomotive, and 
planted in the Delaware at and above Eas- 
ton. The fish took kindly to their new 
home. They increased and multiplied. Like 
an invading army they moved up and down 
the river. Apparently conscious that they 
were resistless, they moved leisurely, ad- 

vancing scarcely more than five miles each 
year; but, finally, they occupied every pool 
and rift throughout the entire extent of the 
stream above tide water. To-day, there is 
not a finer bass-fishing stream east of the 
Allegheny Mountains than the Delaware, 
and few equal it in picturesque features 
and in other accessories that give added 
zest to game-fish angling. Unfortunately, 
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“Thad” Norris was not successful in intro- 
ducing Atlantic salmon. That pleasure was 
reserved for another noted sportsman, the 
late Henry C. Ford. 

Of all fish cultural efforts on the Dela- 
ware, the most important and successful 
was undoubtedly that which resulted in the 
restoration of the shad industry. It was 
done by the United States and Pennsyl- 
vania Fish Commissions, on a few occasions 
jointly, but as a rule independently of each 
other. The national government sends the 
steamer Fish Hawk to’ Gloucester annu- 
ally, while the State maintains a finely 
equipped station at Bristol, Pa. With these, 
the two commissions hatch about 59,900,000 
shad fry yearly and plant them in the nat- 
ural spawning pools above the Delaware 
Water Gap. When the work of artificial 
propagation was begun, the shad industry 
in the Delaware was on a rapid decline. It 
was stated to be worth not more than $8o,- 
ooo. Within ten years after the beginning 
of artificial hatching the value of the in- 
dustry had leaped to half a million dollars. 
At times the run of shad in the river is 
so great that, for days, it is unprofitable to 
operate the large shore nets; and, several 
times, the large shore fisheries ceased oper- 
ations before the close of the season be- 
cause of the very low wholesale prices. At 
one time the Connecticut River had the 
reputation of being the greatest shad river 
in the world; but for more than ten years 
the Delaware has held this enviable posi- 
tion, and there is no prospect that it will be 
relegated to a second place. 

But now must be recorded a series of 
failures, one by New Jersey to establish 
fresh-water smelts in the river, and one by 
New York and Pennsylvania to induce the 
Pacific salmon to take up their home in the 
same waters. Several sister States had 
been experimenting with the propagation 
of fresh-water smelts, and the New Jersey 
commission believed they might be success- 
fully introduced in the Delaware. Not hav- 
ing any facilities for hatching eggs, several 
million fry were purchased and _ planted. 
For some months hope ran high, for the 
little creatures appeared to thrive. Sud- 
denly they all disappeared, and nothing has 
been heard of them since. There is some- 
thing mysterious, almost uncanny, in the 
way the fry of a newly introduced fish will 
often remain for months conspicuously evi- 
dent, and then suddenly vanish, never to 
appear again. Several million Pacific salm- 
on fry, planted by New York and Penn- 
sylvania about the time New Jersey was 
experimenting with smelts, strikingly illus- 
trates this observation. From May until 


October the young salmon played in the 
limpid pools, leaped for small insects and 
waxed fat and strong. Then they turned 
their heads toward the sea, after the man- 
ner of their kind, and hopeful fish cultur- 
we looked for them to return four years 
ater. 


But they never came back. Not one 
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mature fish of all the hundred thousands 
of sturdy smelts that entered the salt water 
ever returned to the Delaware River, or, 
as far as is known, to any other body of 
fresh water. It cannot be said that there 
was the same expectation of success with 
the Pacific salmon as might be looked for 
with other species indigenous to Atlantic 
waters. With the single exception of the 
undesirable German carp, very little suc- 
cess has followed the introduction of species 
from distant places. Changed environments 
seem, as a rule, to affect their reproductive 
powers adversely. 

Any severe disappointments that may 
have been experienced through the vanish- 
ing of the Pacific salmon, were more than 
compensated for by the results of revised 
experiments made with its Atlantic cousin. 
There were enthusiasts who were not sat- 
isfied with the verdict that the efforts of 
“Thad” Norris to establish this fish in the 
Delaware had ended in utter failure. They 
pointed out that, a few years after, a num- 
ber of mature salmon entered the river 
and were either caught or detected in an 
attempt to ascend some of the tributaries 
to spawn. From this they concluded that 
there were elements of success in the ex- 
periments conducted by Mr. Norris. Among 
those who took the deepest interest was the 
late Henry C. Ford, then president of the 
Pennsylvania Fish Commission. He had an 
abiding faith in the possibility of making a 
great salmon river out of the Delaware. 
He admitted that it was not a natural 
stream for this fish. But the fact that sev- 
eral mature specimens of the Norris plant- 
ing had returned, was to him conclusive evi- 
dence that the ocean latitude was not too 
low. Mr. Ford was an ardent angler, and 
had fished for salmon in Canadian waters. 
He declared that the splendid pools in the 
upper Delaware, the long, white-capped 
rifts, and the character of the water, were 
all exactly what the salmon required. Fur- 
ther, the large tributary trout streams on 
the New York and northern Pennsylvania 
boundaries were, he asserted, spawning 
grounds as’perfect as any in Canada. 

Events justified every word he uttered. 

Hundreds of thousands of Atlantic salm- 
on fry were planted by the Pennsylvania 
Fish Commission in the large, cold-water 
trout streams of New York and Pennsyl- 
vania tributary to the Delaware. They 
grew so rapidly and took the fly so eagerly 
that the managers of one large preserve 
were forced to put a stop to fishing in that 
stream, to give the fish a chance. They 
passed into the river and thence to the sea. 
Four years later they returned in multi- 
tudes, weighing from twelve to fifteen 
pounds each. So many were caught in the 
shad nets that the market value fell from 
fifty to twenty-five cents a pound. More 
than $5,000 was realized that year from the 
sale of Atlantic salmon. 

Salmon fry have been planted at irregu- 
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lar intervals since the death of Mr. Ford, 
and not always to the best advantage. Nev- 
ertheless every year mature salmon enter 
the river and have ceased to excite remark. 
It is universally conceded that, if the States 
having riparian rights on the Delaware 
were to unite in stocking heavily, a fine 
salmon stream would result within twenty- 
five years. 

The pike- perch has also been successfully 
introduced in the river. Many hundred 
thousand fry are planted annually, and they 
have found a congenial home in the deep, 
rocky pools from the —, of the stream 
as far south as Burlington, N. J. There is 
not the slightest doubt that the pike-perch 
is abundant in the Delaware; but it is a 
curious fact that very few anglers seem to 
be aware of the fact. 

‘The success achieved in the Delaware 
demonstrates satisfactorily the power of in- 
dividual efforts when intelligently directed. 
Apart from securing the adoption of fish 
protective laws for the river, there was no 
co-operation between the State commissions 
until this year. With the exception of shad, 
there was no prearr: unged joint action be- 
tween any fish commission, national or 
State, in hatching, until this year. Any co- 
operation that may have existed was merely 
incidental or temporary. The fact that this 
haphazard method of work was phenome- 
nally successful is indicative of what might 
be done if two or more of the riparian 
States were to unite in fish propagation in 
the Delaware River. Conditions are now 
favorable for the formation of this union. 

A simple, effective and satisfactory plan 
of work might readily be devised that would 
perhaps secure, in addition, the active as- 
sistance of the United States Commission. 
Of the States most vitally interested in the 
preservation and increase of food fishes, 
Pennsylvania is the only one that possesses 
a station for the hatching of eggs. It may 
be regarded as fortunate, for the task of 
arranging the work becomes greatly simpli- 
fied. To Pennsylvania could be assigned 
the task of operating the station and hatch- 
ing the fish, New Jersey and Delaware 
might undertake the cost of securing the 
eggs and transporting them to the station. 
The United States, perhaps, might be in- 
duced to furnish a fish culturist to superin- 
tend the work at the station, thus permitting 
Pennsylvania to make necessary extensions 
and repairs. 

There is still work of the utmost impor- 
tance to be undertaken. The sturgeon is 
all but exterminated; white perch are rap- 
idly diminishing in numbers; yellow perch 
need attention, and so do the striped bass, 
or rock fish, as they are called along the 
Delaware River. It is the condition of the 
sturgeon fisheries that has aroused Penn- 
sylvania and New Jersey to the necessity 
for concerted action. For several success- 
ive years the value of the catch decreased 
more than one-half, until last year, when it 
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was pronounced a total loss to the fisher- 
men. Ten or fifteen years ago it was an 
easy matter to catch a thousand or more 
sturgeon in a day. A huge plant for work- 
ing up the caviare and refuse was erected 
at Bayside, N. J., and over $800,000 capital 
was invested. The capital is still invested, 
but the plant is idle, for the catch of stur- 
geon last season was less than one hundred 
and fifty. 

Many elements have contributed to this 
deplorable state of affairs. The slaughter 
of mammoses, or young sturgeon, by shad 
fishermen, and a sudden and great demand 
for caviare and sturgeon steaks, were 
probably the most potent influences for 
destruction. For six or eight years Ameri- 
cans have been eating Russian caviare made 
from eggs of the Delaware sturgeon, and it 
is naturally important that the industry be 
revived at the earliest possible date. Three 
years ago the two commissions induced the 
legislatures of their respective States to 
make special appropriations for joint work 
in sturgeon propagation. 

The rapidly diminishing number of white 
perch does not excite the same amount of 
attention as the decadence of the sturgeon 
industry, for they are placed on a lower 
plane of importance. It is unfortunate that 
such is the case, for there are few fish that 
have greater delicacy of flavor and afford 
more delightful sport for fishermen. The 
white perch is a good pan fish and a vigor- 
ous fighter when hooked. There are no 
obstacles in the way of propagating them 
except the poverty of the commissions and 
the impossibility of undertaking the work 
under present conditions. What is set forth 
concerning the white perch is equally true 
of the striped bass, or rock fish, only more 
so, to use a somewhat trite phrase. It is 
one of the most valuable of the market 
fishes, and it is most honorable for sport- 
ing purposes. Its very name is sufficient to 
kindle rich enthusiasm in an angler who 
has once tried conclusions with a specimen. 
The need for artificial propagation of 
striped bass is almost as great as that of 
shad and sturgeon. It is not likely that 
the numbers will decrease as rapidly as the 
last-named fish; yet—grim warning—the 
annual catch is said to be less than one-half 
what it was twenty years ago. 

There is much to be said in favor of the 
riparian States of the Delaware uniting to 
increase the supply of food and game fishes, 
apart from the financial benefits that would 
surely accrue to the people of both com- 
monwealths. That there would be a greatly 
increased revenue to the States of Dela- 
ware, New Jersey, New York and Penn- 
sylvania from co-operation admits of no 
discussion. Proofs furnished by independ- 
ent State labors are too overwhelming. 
the States named would join forces in fish 
propagation, they would furnish an object 
lesson to other States that are now laboring 
under very adverse conditions. 





WHAT YOU CAN DO WITH SEAWEED 


IGHT years ago a question confronted 
me: Should I continue to expend cer- 
tain money on the uncertain future of a 
large house by the sea, located on a barren 
hill of yellow sand, from which the soil was 
being excavated by frequent sea storms, 
pouring their heavy cataracts of water from 
the numerous and varied angles of a roof 
which, however picturesque, was yet not 
designed to withstand the wild coast rains? 
Already huge gullies had been made in 
the hill sloping to the water; doors on the 
side of the sea were beginning to sink, and 
an immediate deterioration of the property 
threatened, unless steps could be taken at 
once to protect the foundations from fur- 
ther destruction. In the place of emerald 
lawns and the beautiful closely trimmed 
hedges for which a neighboring watering- 
place is famous, only these hillocks of sand, 
pebbles—not even rocks—with here and 
there a patch of coarse sea-grass. What 
to do? Abandon it? Let it go from bad to 
worse on the chance of some time selling 
it when the boom comes; or take the ad- 
vice of an imported expert who counseled 
four inches of loam to be spread equally 
over the twenty-three-acre piece and to be 
planted and kept in order by his own men? 
This latter plan, however roseate, can be 
estimated at its actual practicability by 
statement of the fact that the railroad 1 
nearly a mile distant, and the nearest ine 
deposit not less than five, with teaming at 
four dollars and a half a day. 

Plainly, abandonment seemed the cheaper 
plan. Then, still debating the question, I 
looked out on the scene before me. Aban- 
don this exquisite place! Surely there must 
be some undiscovered way of making this 
sand waste worthy its place in the world of 
beauties surrounding it. 

To complicate my difficulties unusually 
heavy rains had that spring caused the 
white line of our shore to disappear, and 
in its place below the houses and for miles 
along the edges of the bay front a rank 
growth of goldenrod and weeds had come 
up through the rolling seaweed, forming 
almost a solid turf over the beach. To re- 
store my beach this must be taken away, 
for you who live by the sea well know that 
a seaside place must have its sand beach 
or rocky shore line or it loses half its charm. 

Sufficient unto the day. I had to clear 
my beach, and the contract, including trans- 
fer of both seaweed and sand, came to 
some forty odd dollars. Being of a thrifty 
nature, and having still a rankling sense 
of being taken for one kind of a fool by 
the expert whom I had summoned, I de- 
termined, at least in so far as a filler went, 
to employ it in the place of loam in stopping 
a bad waste between two hills. 

Having first ordered the seaweed taken 
away and deposited in a pile at the back of 
the property, where the heat of the sun 
might ripen it into a good fertilizer and at 


the same time it might not be unsightly, I 
then directed the teamster to dig up the 
sod which had formed over the old weed, 
and with it restore the conformation of the 
hill to the east and directly in front of the 
house. I am anticipating my finale when I 
tell you that over this reconstructed valley 
has grown, year after year, one of the most 
luxuriant qualities of grass ever known on 
these hills. 

All this could not help the two-inch sag 
of the south door. So I called the plumb- 
ers. When in the darkness of ignorance 
or doubt, we call the plumber. He advised 
an eavespout all around the house. This 
seemed a reasonable necessity. The mile 
or more of eavespout was therefore built. 
Sut the harm had already been done. A 
considerable portion of my sand hill had 
washed into the bay, and the chance for the 
future seemed in favor of the bay, especially 
as the plumber’s eavespout leaked. An am- 
bitious project seized me. Why not bulk- 
head the hill? With planks placed six feet 
deep against the piles, a trench dug for this 
purpose might be filled with loam and 
hedges planted, while the sand taken out of 
the trenches could be used to regrade the 
hills. The roots of the hedges would in 
time form an extra support, and the hill 
would thus be restored to its original 
height. 

This plan decided upon I laid out my 
lines as formally as possible, following the 
contours of roof and piazza lines, beginning 
the first year with two square enclosures 
directly south of the house, the center lines 
of hedges following on either side of the 
steps leading to the bay. These trenches 
were lined first a foot or more deep with 
seaweed, which prevents the loam washing 
through into the sandy soil beneath, then 
caesar 3 loam and stable manure until the 
top was reached, when a thin layer of sand 
was filled in around the plants in order that 
the top soil might not cake with heavy 
rains. These trenches were planted with 
five-year-old privet, showing my eagerness 
and inexperience, as later attempts dem- 
onstrated that the young plants grow into 
a much more compact and symmetrical 
hedge. 

While my attention was thus riveted upon 
the necessities of the south of the house, 
the sand of the driveway to the north was 
washing down upon the house and filling 
the cellarway. To meet this a gutter of 
asphalt was laid, reserving space between 
it and the lattice work surrounding the 
kitchen and pantries for the planting of 
vines, the construction of the gutter being 
facilitated by the close proximity of the 
beach, where a judicious sifting supplied the 
men with the right size of stone for lining. 
Preceding this work a line of hedge was 
planted in trenches completely around the 
circle of the driveway and on the hills, thus 
forming a wind-break and offering obstruc- 
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tion to further wash from the top of the 
hill toward the house. These trenches, like 
those on the south of the house and all 
planted subsequently, were lined in_ like 
manner with seaweed, with the sole differ- 
ence that each year found a greater depth 
of weed, as its properties became more ap- 
parent. In the spring of this same year 
young plants of honeysuckle and ampilopsis 
were put in all around the house. 

No sooner, it seemed, had the heavy rains 
ceased than the heat of summer was upon 
us, and as the burning suns of July and Au- 
gust dried up all delicate vegetation in the 
surrounding country, even the hardy privet 
plants seemed to wilt and grow yellow. 
Again the beach was deep in weed, and again 
I sent for the teamster, who this time dis- 
tributed the cool weed along the line of 
the hedges, leaving always the sand clear 
around their roots to receive the moisture 
of summer showers. From the moment of 
this summer mulching the leaves took on a 
brilliant dark green color which has never 
left them, and in the midst of the white 
shore line of hills was so remarkable as to 
cause comment even among the old settlers. 

It soon became evident to me that this 
same heavy mat of seaweed following the 
line of the driveway was accomplishing a 
second purpose. It had stopped all wash 
upon the driveway. If upon the driveway, 
why not upon the sandy shoulders of the 
hills to the south and west? Therefore in 
the autumn of the second year the teamster 
spread the entire accumulation of weed of 
the year upon the sand slopes, and later the 
following spring we planted cow-peas in 
the most stubborn spots. The neighbors 
came from far and near to ask what was 
growing on the slopes, as they had never 
seen that color of green before. The next 
spring one of these patches was plowed 
in and planted with potatoes, which yielded 
a great crop of fine quality and size, and 
the same place has been for two years now 
an asparagus bed supplying the house 
amply. 

Just about this time I found the vines 
around the house were making slight prog- 
ress in spite of loam and fertilizer in abun- 
dance, for the reason that the foundation 
being open underneath, the roots of the vine 
were exposed to the sweep of wind and 
weather. Heavy planking was then nailed 
behind the lattice trim at the base of the 
veranda. The vines took an immediate 
start, and now cover the house half way up 
with the same brilliant green as the hedges, 
the honeysuckle especially resisting all ex- 
treme of heat, cold or violent sea storms. 

By-the end of the fourth year we had suc- 
ceeded in surrounding the house with a 
double row of privet hedges with enclosures 
of green grass between. The small rocks 
and stones gathered from the hills and 


made into piles at the top of the hills or 
depressions between 
the rain wash, 


had further stopped 
and the once white sand 
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hills were green and dotted with wild 
flowers. 

The hills about the house and barren 
slopes to the north had been planted with 
Norway spruce and young native cedars, 
the latter taking root in the sand without 
the aid of loam. In the propagation of 
these trees seaweed again became of utmost 
benefit, being used heavily to mulch about 
the trees, thus forming for their roots a 
depression into which all rain water ran 
naturally and lodged. 

The privet hedge around the vegetable 
garden had become so high and perfect in 
its growth as to enable us to grow all kinds 
of vegetables for the house. Not more than 
five loads of loam went into this garden, 
at least a quarter of an acre in extent, the 
rest being accomplished by coal and wood 
ashes, stable manure and seaweed. 

Each summer the mulching of seaweed 
along the hedge took place in July, until 
the roots had so reached up after moisture 
that, during one icy winter, the privet suf- 
fered badly. This brought to my attention 
the necessity of raking off the dry seaweed 
in the autumn and replacing with stable 
manure. Since this was done they have 
become more luxuriant than ever.  Inci- 
dentally this dry seaweed has covered the 
roads where the brush which had hereto- 
fore been our only relief had worn off, and 
has brought to my attention a final and in- 
valuable use for seaweed. 

Up to this time the most practicable road 
that has been found for these hills is a 
thick covering of the bay and huckleberry 
bushes which abound, cutting them green 
and allowing them to dry upon the road. 
This, however, in time would render the 
surrounding country unsightly, as it must 
be renewed every year, and an acre of brush 
scarcely suffices to cover two hundred feet 
of roadway. Therefore in the autumn of 
the year we cover the roads deep in sea- 
weed. This stops the wash from the winter 
rains, snows and thaws and encourages a 
slight growth of turf toward spring, when 
a light covering of brush can be put on to 
give that cleanliness and the russet color 
which is charming between the green hedges. 

It is unnecessary to add that each year 
I am outlining new roads and paths with 
privet, increasing the size of vegetable gar- 
dens, planting flower gardens, also protected 
from the wind by hedges, and that not least 
among my improvements is a nursery for 
the propagation of privet, the cuttings being 
taken from the autumn clipping, placed in 
sand during the winter and planted in the 
spring. And that each year as the summer 
comes I am conscious of a belief that I 
can some day compete with the velvet lawns 
and hedges once apparently unattainable. 
And this has been accomplished through 
the medium of those piles of seaweed which 
eight years ago seemed cause for despair 
as I watched them driven on the beach by 
the south winds. 


N interesting example of how close 


even the most highly domesticated 
animal is to the wild state has just come 
within my experience. One of my young 
dogs was sent South for training a couple 
of months ago. He is naturally a wide- 
ranger and inclined to self-hunt. He got 
lost and the man sent after him, with whom 
he was not acquainted, excited his suspi- 
cion by making too much noise. The dog 
took to the woods and a wild life, and be- 
came more and more inimical to the vari- 
ous men who tried to catch him. He was 
recovered, I believe, only by being run down 
with foxhounds and brought to bay. 

It is a common incident for cats to aban- 
don domestication, and revert to the vaga- 
bond condition. I have several times seen 
dogs which had become lost in large cities 
go into the large and well-wooded parks 
and establish themselves as outlaws. It 
seems that all domestication is not much 
more than a surface accomplishment. 





Rabies, according to reports, has had an 
unusual prevalence this spring. Some twen- 
ty cases have given me a chance at observa- 
tion in two or three dog hospitals and 
kennels. 

In view of prevalent beliefs, it is curious 
that I can discover but one case which re- 
sulted from a bite. Nearly all of the others 
proceeded from obscure or unknown causes. 
One Boston terrier developed the disease 
in a kennel of forty dogs, where she had 
been for a month. There had never been 
a case in the kennel and none of the other 
dogs have manifested symptoms since. 

The one symptom which seems to be uni- 
versal is a complete change of character 
and a disposition to snap and bite at the 
dog’s best friends. I watched an infected 
poodle for a long time one day, and could 
not see that he had any consciousness of 
what he was doing. A piece of straw lay 
across his eyeball without apparently caus- 
ing him any sensation whatever. 

In the hospitals, the brains of some of 
these dogs were examined after death, and 
the microscope disclosed a cellular degener- 
ation which the medical profession regards 
as typical of rabies. 

These recent cases still leave the cause 
and character of rabies obscure. As I un- 
derstand it, no biologist has yet isolated 
the microbe of “hydrophobia” or discovered 
a specific anti-toxin. Whether the Pasteur 
treatment is really a specific one I doubt. 
It may be a reliable preventive, and, at any 
rate, ought to be taken by every human 
being who has been bitten by a “mad dog,” 
or exposed to close contact. 


If a dog becomes morose and abnormal 
in action, he should be completely isolated 
at once 
There is certainly enough of dan- 


for observation; or, still better, 
killed. 
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ger from this disease, or group of diseases, 
to justify heroic measures at the first alarm. 





At the Chicago show this spring I was 
again reminded that the fancy breeds have 
pretty well crowded the sporting breeds off 
the benches. There were only about thirty 
pointers, and still fewer setters. The Irish 
setters presented only a half dozen, and 
the Gordons would better not have been 
represented at all, since the two specimens 
were hardly worth considering. There was 
one remarkably fine Irish water spaniel of 
gigantic size, but he was an importation, 
and may be regarded as an accident in an 
American show. The greyhound and fox- 
hound displays were negligible quantities. 
On the other hand, the collies, Boston ter- 
riers, fox-terriers and even Airedales were 
abundant and full of interest. It seems that 
the attention of bird-dog and hound owners, 
like that of coursers, is being concentrated 
almost entirely on the working trials in the 
field. 

In the English setters this is partly due 
to the insurmountable average superiority 
of the Laverack type on the bench. It is 
practically impossible, except by a miracle 
or accident, to produce a Llewelyn setter 
which could compete with Mallwyd Di on 
the bench, or with Cole’s Novel, the win- 
ner at Chicago, which, next to Mallwyd Di, 
is probably at present the best show-setter 
of her sex in America. No matter how 
strongly a setter breeder may be attached 
to the Llewelyn and field-trial type, he is 
obliged, if he is honest, to put them below 
the first-class Laverack specimens in a 
bench show. 





This setter question suggests that if the 
American type of that breed is to have any 
career on the bench, a Llewelyn club must 
be formed to institute a totally new class 
and a new standard. The standard adopted 
in 1901 rather had in view the Cincinnatus 
type, and left the judges about where they 
were before. The only way out appears to 
be for the American type to abandon the 
effort to control at shows the English set- 
ter class as a whole and separate into a 
type of its own. 





Will people who talk about dogs ever 
learn to differentiate between intelligence 
and docility? The word “intelligent” is 
used almost universally in talking and writ- 
ing, when people really mean docility; 1.e., 
the readiness of the animal to accept  in- 
struction. Now, as in human beings, docility 
is likely to be an evidence of second-rate 
intelligence, and the degree of intelligence 
is likely to appear when the animal is do- 
ing things on his own hook. It makes no 
great difference, but to the man who tries 
to think accurately the constant parade of 





















an obedient animal as one of exceptional 
mental ability is painful. 


For a hundred years all of us have been 
told, and most of us have believed, that 
cornbread is not a good food for dogs. It 
has been called “heating.” Authorities have 
told us that it had too much of a tendency 
to create fat, and not enough in the direc- 
tion of bone and muscle. Recently, how- 
ever, one of the great bench show handlers 
and judges has stated publicly that after 
trying all sorts of combinations he found 
that he could get his dogs into better con- 
dition with cornbread than with any other 
food. 

About the same time an old foxhound 
man told me that he had observed closely 
for many years, and that his dogs had al- 
ways more strength, vim and endurance 
when he fed them on cornbread. He said 
that oatmeal, manufactured biscuit and a 
mixture of meat and vegetables were all 
inferior in results. He feeds his mature 
dogs on meat twice a week and on corn- 
bread the rest of the time. His puppies 
are raised almost entirely on corn mush 
and milk. 





Speaking of foxhounds, I am moved to 
present _to the fraternity the question of 
size. Recently, in a long and instructive 
talk with two old Virginia hunting men, I 
was informed by both of them that fifty 
pounds is the extreme limit of size in a 
thoroughly good hound. Both of them be- 
lieved that the very best hounds would not 
average over forty-five pounds. Each of 
them cited from his experience the best 
dogs of both sexes he had known, and could 
not recall that any one had gone beyond 
a fifty-pound limit. 

The elder of these gentlemen comes from 
a Virginia fox-hunting family, who have 
owned hounds and ste adily hunted for over 
a century. The tradition in the family is 
to kill without compunction any young 
hound which falls behind or which quits 
the pack and comes home. He said that in 
this process his father and he had nearly 
always been called upon to get rid of the 
bigger dogs. 

This foxhound question is not presented 
for the purpose of arousing a controversy, 
but for what it is worth, as coming from 
men who have hunted by day and by night 
ever since vd were old enough to go out 
with a pack—I will not say ride after 


hounds, because another thing I learned 
in this conversation is that, since wire- 
fences have come into vogue, these two 


hunters, at least, have abandoned even the 
minor appurtenance of horseback riding as 
it existed in the West and South some 
years ago. 

American dog breeders are beginning to 
grumble about the professionalism of bench 
shows. They believe that the time has 
something must be done to 


come when 
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develop the amateur fancy in these exhibi- 
tions. To speak plainly, there is no branch 
of sport which is so completely in the hands 
of professionals and where there is so lit- 
tle of genuine amateur interest. I do not 
except horse-racing; and when I say that, 
the case is put as strongly as possible. 
About a score of professional judges and 
exhibitors absolutely control the results of 
bench shows. They dictate what shall be 
the types, what dogs shall be imported and 
what dogs shall win. : 

As far as I know they are honest. A 
good many stories of sharp practice have 
been in circulation, but such stories are told 
in every walk of life, and I do not pay 
much attention to them. As far as my own 
observation acquaints me with the situation, 
these professionals are as honest as any 
other class of business men, but they are 
clannish, narrow in view and extremely in- 
tolerant. 

The result is that bench shows have 
scarcely any hold on the American public. 
American amateurs do go into the bench 
show fancy frequently, but they are nearly 
always discouraged by the quickly realized 
fact that they cannot compete in any im- 
portant breed without the aid of an English 
professional. The West has nearly given 
up thinking about the bench side of dog- 
dom. 

Western breeders are rather coming to 
the conclusion that the remedy lies in the 
inauguration of ribbon shows. Where 
money prizes are offered, the professionals 
are attracted and at once proceed to dic- 
tate as far as possible. It would be inter- 
esting to recite the demands made by some 
of these professionals. They insist that the 
show committees pay their express charges; 
that their entrance fees are to be waived; 
that information be given as to other en- 
tries so that they can calculate how far 
they have a sure thing in winning. 

A ribbon show, where the entrance fees 
are nominal and where only ribbons and 
inexpensive medals are given as prizes, will 
generally be a little weak in presenting the 
very highest types of the different breeds, 
but it will be better localized, the ama- 
teurs will be encouraged to compete among 
themselves on a basis of genuine sport and 
the American interest in dogs will be de- 
veloped along healthy lines. 

It is the settled conviction of many of 
my acquaintances that a series of ribbon 
shows should be established in which the 
fixed policy would be to pay nothing in 
prizes and to encourage amateur judges 
who will not accept remuneration. 

This movement in no way is intended to 
interfere with the regular money shows. 
These are necessary in order to develop at 
occasional points the highest professional 
and expert talent. As between the two, 
however, it would be better to have no 
professionals than to have the professional 
and money side remain in exclusive posses- 
sion. 














PHOTOGRAPHING FLOWERS 


By L. W. BROWNELL 


HERE are two ways in which flowers 

may be photographed, cut and growing. 
Both ways are useful—the former in show- 
ing the details of the bloom itself, and the 
latter in depicting the manner of growth of 
the plant. To those who wish an occupa- 
tion full of pleasure, that will take them 
to the very heart of nature, I can offer no 
better advice than to take their camera and 
search out the wild flowers in their haunts 
and then photograph them. 

A long-focus camera is, of course, nec- 
essary and a lens of a reasonable depth of 
field. The fast or medium isochromatic 
plates should always be used, and when it 
is possible to employ the color screen it is 
always best to do so. To do this, however, 
except with such sturdy plants as will not 
be moved by every passing breeze, largely 
increases the chances of failure; for it is 
remarkable what a slight breath of air will 
cause most growing plants to sway. So 
I rarely attempt to use the screen except 
on the very calmest days. 

The plants which are chosen to be pho- 
tographed should never be disturbed in any 
way, but allowed to remain in exactly the 
original position of their growth. Nature 
is “generally much more artistic in the 
groupings of her flowers than man can ever 
hope to be, and therefore we should never 
try to improve upon her arrangement of 
them. It may sometimes be found neces- 
sary to remove some few of the leaves or 
even the flowers themselves, that are some- 
what in front of the main group, in order 
that they may not be so near the camera 
as to be out of focus. This should always 
be done with extreme care, that no evi- 
dences of their having been removed may 
show in the photograph, and it should never 
be done except when absolutely neces- 
sary. 

Always have the camera as nearly on a 
level with the subject as possible; that is, 
do not point it downward any more than 
can be helped. In order to escape doing 
this I have frequently placed my camera 
flat upon the ground, holding it firm by 
sticks driven into the ground upon either 
side of it. Of course, this makes the proc- 
ess of focusing rather awkward, especially 
if the flowers are growing in a damp spot, 
but it gives a correct view of them. When 
the camera must be tilted, use the swing 
back to obviate distortion. 

Always focus upon that particular flower 
of the group that is nearest to the camera, 
and then stop down the lens until all are in 
sharp focus. This sometimes necessitates 
a long exposure, but that cannot be helped, 
and we must take the chances of a breeze 
moving our subjects in the meantime. 

The size of the image on the plates must 
depend entirely upon the wishes of the 


operator. I am in favor of making it a fair 
size, but enough of the surroundings should 
show to give one an idea, when looking at 
the picture, in what kind of a locality the 
flowers were growing. Always photograph 
the entire plant. 

Flowers should never be photographed 
in the direct sunlight, as this causes too 
great a contrast of light and shadow. If 
they are not already in the shade, then they 
must be shaded by the operator holding up 
a focusing cloth, or his coat, between them 
and the sun. 

In photographing cut specimens the 
greatest difficulty with which one has to 
contend is the fact that they so easily wilt. 
To obbviate this they should be picked and 
arranged (and I have found bottles the 
best receptacles in which to group them) 
some hours before photographing them. 

In their arrangement one has the chance 
to display whatever of artistic ability he 
may possess, and depending upon whether 
he has much or little rests the fate of the 
picture, whether it be good or bad. 

The work, should be done in a building 
that is least liable to be jarred, for even the 
walking of a person across the floor will 
cause the flowers to vibrate sufficiently to 
spoil all sharpness of detail. 

The work should be done by a window 
having a steady light, and that light equal- 
ized on both sides of the flower by the use 
of white reflecting screens. The background 
may be either black, white or a neutral tint, 
as the operator pleases. I keep all three, 
and use whichever I think will show off the 
particular flower I am about to photograph 
to best advantage and give the best effect. 

Do not place the flowers too close to the 
window and well to one side, so that the 
light may fall upon them as full as possi- 
ble. Place the background well back from 
the subject, so that its texture may not 
show in the photograph. 

rhe slow isochromatic plate in conjunc- 
tion with the color screen should be used 
in this work, as it gives absolutely the best 
tone values, and the necessary length of 
exposure can here be given without undue 
fear of the subject moving. 

It is always well to use a good-sized 
plate in this work, and I should advise 
nothing smaller than a 6 1-2 x8 1-2 camera. 

Always stop down the lens sufficiently to 
bring everything into sharp focus. I al- 
most invariably use the smallest stop, for 
that is sure to give the best results in deli- 
cacy and sharpness of detail. Always do 
the focusing with the color screen in place. 

One should learn to know his light, so as 
to time exposures correctly, for only an 
accurately timed.:plate will give to a print 
that delicacy which is the chief charm of 
a flower photograph. 





